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DOING? 
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COMMENTS ON THE ATTAINMENT OF 
SCHOOL LEAVERS IN ENGLISH 
by 
MARGARET DIGGLE 


English Tutor, Garnett College, London 














TEACHERS USUALLY suffer a shock when they first meet Day Continua- 
tion classes. For the first few weeks their colleagues in the Staff Room are 
constantly interrupted by appeals to ‘just listen to this sentence!’ or ‘just look 
how he’s spelled this!’ Familiarity with students’ written work breeds toler- 
ance, but does not solve the teacher’s problem. Filled with a desire to widen 
the horizon of his young pupils, to get them to share his cultural enthusiasms, 
he is constantly thwarted by their lack of verbal ability. Few can give an 
articulate account of the things they have done and seen. In discussion, if 
they are prepared to say anything, they merely express their emotional pre- 
judices, with no attempt to order their ideas. A fair number can write a 
mis-spelled and unpunctuated narrative based on their own experience or 
with theme borrowed from film or comic—I have known students with 
poor English attainments write fluent Americanese!—but few can produce 
work that shows logical arrangement, or any but the loosest grammatical 
construction. Should the teacher try to encourage independent work in the 
library, he discovers that a number of his students cannot understand an 
ordinary reference book. Works of literature may be set aside as dull when 
the real problem lies in the reader’s limited vocabulary. Meanwhile teachers 
of technical subjects, who are preparing students for examinations, complain 
that their task is hopeless with those pupils who can neither write their own 
notes, take them from dictation, or even copy them from the board correctly. 
Desperately, the teacher feels he must start laying the foundations his pupils 
lack. Understandably he asks, ‘What have the schools been doing?’ 

Before such a question can be fairly asked certain facts should be remem- 
bered. The war started in 1939 and school leavers of the late forties and early 
fifties suffered its disruption in early school years, when the basis of literacy 
is laid. Bright children can overcome such deficiencies later, but dull and 
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slow ones are less likely to do so. Present-day schools are not responsible for 
semi-literate parents and their indifference to education, nor for the com- 
mercial exploitation of semi-literacy. Teachers are often asked to work 
under hard conditions; large classes are particularly relevant to our problem. 
Yet, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, there is no evidence that the 
standard of literacy is actually falling. Did the Day Continuation teacher 
know all the circumstances of his backward pupil he might be amazed to 
find how much previous schooling had achieved. 

Still, it may be useful to make some comments on how English appears to 
have been taught if one is to judge by the attainments and attitude of Day 
Continuation students. The elements—punctuation, correct grammatical 
idiom and spelling—are frequently defective. For some pupils of low men- 
tality, punctuation, which depends largely on being able to construct sen- 
tences and to separate and combine them, may be too difficult a task. Apart 
from such pupils, bad punctuators are of two types—those who never learned 
how to punctuate and those who have learned, but do not apply their kn: 
ledge. If a formal exercise in punctuation is given a few in the class do it 
badly, but the m:z jority well enough to show that they suffer, not from ignor- 
ance, but from habitual carelessness. Is the formal teaching and drill given 
at school insufficiently linked to the pupils’ free composition: More research 
into the relation between the two would be valuable. 

Grammatical idiom and spelling often reflect the students’ speech habits 
‘They was’, ‘he come’, ‘as’ for ‘has’, ‘of’ for ‘have’, ‘acshally’ rs ‘actu 
are examples. Anyone who has tried to teach retarded pupils knows that 
they are often learning to read in a language that differs in be and pro- 
nunciation from the one they speak. This suggests the need to concent 
on good speech, especially at the junior school stage. Few of these child: 
would be like ‘ly to benefit much from formal grammar lessons. 

Inability to arrange ideas, irrelevancy, and failure to ‘see the point’ are com- 
mon among students, and certainly not only among young workers. W 
them it is noticeable not only in activities demanding severe mental discipli 
Occasionally a group may relax and play verbal games—‘Twenty Ques- 
tions’ or “What’s My Line?’ Here they have heard or witnessed how such 
sports are conducted by gifted players. Yet seldom does the student group 
rise above random guessing. Planning a consecutive series of questions, pick- 
ing up a hopeful trail someone else has abandoned, are beyond most of the 
I here speak of groups which may contain ex-Grammar School pupils. It 
may be that this sort of relevancy depends upon congenital mental ability 
possessed by only a small proportion of the population, and that it is inde- 
pendent of education. But that would be a pessimistic view. Surely the dis- 
tinction between the trained and the untrained mind is valid. Somehow, it 
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seems, in spite of all our efforts and all our theories, English education still 
fails in many cases to stimulate the pupils’ reasoning power. He still regurgi- 
tates undigested facts, or perhaps performs activities superficially interesting 
but making little intellectual demand. 

The school is often the only place where children have been encouraged 
to use books and appreciate literature. In the Day Continuation College its 
influence, positive or negative, is noticeable. The use of reference books is 
usually a new field for the students, and it might be reasonably argued that 
to teach this skill is a function of further education rather than of secondary. 
Certainly it seems more appropriate to that stage than instruction in elemen- 
tary punctuation. However some schools, even at the Junior level, have 
successfully encouraged children to use books for reference, and the Day 
Continuation pupil would find his brief period at college more fruitful if he 
was already accustomed to help himself in this way. Besides, for those many 
pupils who do not have further education, such instruction must come at 
school, if it comes at all. 

Few students’ literary taste goes beyond the ‘Murder’, the “Western’, and 
the Girls’ Adventure or Love Story but the literature teacher is not necessarily 
to blame for that. We might be surprised, in retrospect, if faced with the 
books we enjoyed at 15. That some look in the College library for the works 
of Dickens, the Brontés or H. G. Wells reflects their teachers’ success. 

When students are asked to select poems from an anthology they will often 
recognise with pleasure something they have met at school. More girls than 
boys accept poetry as something good and enjoyable—even, one is glad to 

ote, poetry studied for the General Education Certificate. It may be that 
the Victorian tradition of better English teaching in girls’ schools continues. 
It is also true that society, as these students know it, tolerates a girl’s interest 
in poetry, while it ridicules a boy’s. ‘I don’t like poetry’ is therefore the boy’s 
conventional reaction, and it may even be repeated after the boy has listened 
with interest to ‘Flannan Isle’ or ‘The Ancient Mariner’. This masculine im- 
patience with poetry, so prevalent in industrial areas, has, of course, no 
foundation in the human psyche. If suitable poems are read to male young 
workers they can be enthralled by them. A rejection of poetry only adds to 
the many repressions the modern town youngster must impose upon him- 
self. If boys less often than girls reveal that an interest in poetry was stimu- 
lated at school, this may do less than justice to their teachers. 

A negative attitude to poetry is still produced in some schools. One class 
of girls put on such very disagreeable expressions when they were told they 
were to read some that term that I asked them to write a brief account of 
how it had been taught them at school. Though I never had another class 
with so strong a negative reaction, I gave the same topic for written work 
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later to similar groups. The results showed that in spite of all the work done 

1 Training Colleges to encourage enlightened poetry teaching, deplorable 
practices go on. T here are still a few teachers who give children poetry t 
learn as a punishment. There are more to whom a poetry lesson means 
assigning children a poem to learn without explanation and then insisting on 
a word-perfect recitation in front of the class. One girl remembered having 
to stand on a chair, a dreadful ordeal, to say her poem. One teacher, having 
set her class to learn a poem on Friday afternoons, sat back and got on with 
her knitting. Lack of explanation of poems was a more frequent complaint 
than over-analysis or ‘pulling the flower to pieces’. 

In many Day Continuation classes there are backward pupils to whom 
much of the preceding discussion of literature is irrelevant. Nor is their only 
problem that they are denied the pleasures of reading. ‘I don’t know how I 
can go into the army’, said one seventeen-year-old; ‘I can’t read or write, 
and I won't be able to send a letter to my Mum’. When one sees such 
students doggedly attacking their difficulty, and making progress, one won- 
ders what their school life was like. Enquiry often reveals that there was 
some period of absence, or a series of intermittent absences from school 
Classes were large, teachers harassed, and the ground lost was never re- 
covered. The pupil sat at the back of the class saad, frustrated, uns peak- 
ably bored, until he was released into a literate world without the key that 
opens its gates. There is only one answer to his problem—small remedial 
classes, either in the school or in an available clinic. There are schools where 
such classes exist, taught by devoted teachers who realise that, far from being 
a dull and thankless task to be promoted out of, such work gives scope for 
initiative, raises fundamental problems in learning, and is satisfying in its 
rewards. 

Besides these extreme cases, there are semi-literates, the C and D stream of 
the seconda ry school, who can only re ad books with a selected Voc: ib sul 
It is note worthy that some of these can show enterprise in reading if ian V te 
to follow their own special interests. One ‘backward’ boy re ad everythin 
he could lay his hands on about astronomy. Many causes combine to sidan 
these educationally backward pupils, but there is no doubt that the imper 
sonal and regimented methods entailed by large classes are unsuited to thei 
needs. ‘Large classes’—again and again this plaine recurs. English teaching 
also suffers from another unavoidable necessity—the farming out of classes in 
this subject to non-specialists whose own E1 iglish standard is not always high. 
A third year at a Training College, where students could mature their own 
English style, would be salutary. The need for a population with a high 
standard of literacy at present outstrips the means at hand to satisfy it. That 
is the basic problem. 
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How far have we been evading that problem? We are so anxious to estab- 
lish ‘parity of esteem’ between schools, to give the secondary modern school 
all the equipment and manifold activities characteristic of the grammar 
school, that we may ignore the large number of its pupils who have matured 
too slowly to be grounded in the three R’s by the age of eleven. Such 
students need neither a rigid ‘payment by results’ drill, nor a number of be- 
wildering if interesting ‘activities’, but a recognition of their needs, and 
encouragement to concentrate on producing good work at their possible 
level, however low that may be. This may be a matter not only for the class 
teacher but for the Head who selects teachers for the different forms, arranges 
the time-table, and decides how far extra activities may disrupt normal 
school work. 

These impressions and suggestions have been put forward in the hope that 
they may show some aspects of English teaching in a new perspective. The 
problem is vaster than the narrow limits of this article. The educational 
deficiencies of the school leaver are not the sole responsibility of any one 
section of the community. 


Comet 


FROST 


A cart has clawed a track and frost has cracked and cut 

The clay which brittle grass 

Will clutch, till sap is spent 

By bites of wind, which whisk all warmth to cold and chill; 
When spiky frost will 

Prick and probe stone walls 

And gull will pierce an icy air with shrieking calls. 


(Age: 17.9) 
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by 
R. J. HARRIS 


Owen’s School, Islington 


THIS ARTICLE was prompted by boys’ questioning the value to them of 


the study of formal English grammar, by the writer’s subsequent review of 


the place of grammar in his own studies and experience, and by attendance 
at a conference where it was assumed by the majority as axiomatic that a 
knowledge of formal grammar was essential in teaching English. 


HISTORY 

It is sometimes said, fallaciously, that there is no such thing as English 
grammar, and indeed at one time in the teaching of English there was none 
Its place was supplied by a Latinised English grammar, and this and the 
English language proving as disjunct as the sheets in Leacock’s Boarding- 
House Geometry, grammar as a part of the English syllabus fell into a disrepute 
from which compromise, the establishment of a native grammar, and the 
passing of time have to some extent redeemed it. The teaching of formal 
grammar in English now normally occupies one-fifth to one-quarter of the 
time allocated to English studies in Grammar Schools. After the G.C.E. 
(that is, when it might be really of value) it is dropped. Teachers abandon 
what presumably they have felt to be a vain attempt, and boys do not touch 
the = = again until their children’s homew ork, or their own entry into 
the teaching profession, compels revision. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THE TEACHING OF FORMAL GRAMMAR 
What are the pupil, the language, and the teacher said to gain from formal 
grammar? The pupil, it is claimed, is trained in logical and abstract thought; 
the study of sentence-structure aids him in expression and comprehension; 
he learns to conform to a social discipline, submission to which is not without 
value, both in conferring prestige on him and in other ways; and he is trained 
to answer one or two specific grammar questions in the G.C.E., and to re ad 
and write foreign languages more quickly than he otherwise would. The 
language is codified, its forms are crystallised, its definition sharpened, its 
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purity defended. The teacher is helped by the feeling that he is guarding the 
golden apple, the incorruptible language which is in the book and cannot 
rot, he has something definite to teach and to mark, and thus is enabled to 
share with his colleagues who teach logarithms or atomic weights the com- 
fortable status of ‘specialist’; he has a breathing-spell in a busy day, for the 
formal grammar period involves no new reactions to new and unexpected 
situations; he is praised by his Modern Language and Classics colleagues, in 
so far as his terminology can be squared with theirs; he is taking ‘something 
the boys like’; he is on the safe side (authoritative about forms of language, 
condemning the slip-shod), and yet progressive in that he teaches a ‘func- 
tional’ grammar and allows for usage in so far as he can stomach it; he has 
an instrument, useful in disentangling eighteenth century inversions or in 
filling-in with paraphrase the irreverent gaps in some modern poems, by 
which the meanings of complicated sentences can be made to seem compre- 
hensible; and he can relate the errors so continually repeated in boys’ com- 
positions to general principles, and so achieve an economy of correction. 

At a later stage, it is true, close study of a text will usually show that the 
form is an essential part of the meaning—that sentence-structure is an image, 
a reinforcement, or even the only indication of an important aspect of mean- 
ing: even this, however, (as will be later suggested) is first perceived and 


! 
then by formal analysis confirmed—the meanings of the rhythms of thought 
and of sound are intuitively apprehended, after which, according to the com- 
pleteness of the apprehension, their forms may be traced. It is a craftsman’s 


delight to trace out these forms—a difficult Sixth Form study. 


SCOPE OF THE TERM “FORMAL GRAMMAR, AND A NOTE ON THE 

FORM/MEANING RELATIONSHIP 

Before attempting to assess the worth of the more respectable of the claims 

made on behalf of formal grammar, I would clarify two points. First, the 
word ‘grammar’ covers many related ideas, from ‘a logical use of an accepted 
terminology to analyse the form of groups of words’ (e.g. clause-analysis), 
to ‘the rote acceptance of an orthographical convention for representing the 
phrasing of thought’ (e.g. punctuation); in the opinion of some it includes 

1 ‘etymology’. I am using ‘grammar’ to represent only the first of these. 
The second point, which is the focus of the whole article, is that understand- 
ing of meaning can always, and in the great majority of instances does, pre- 
cede analysis of form; or, in another mode of statement, recognition of func- 
tion follows that of meaning. Take as an example the lines: 

No, this my hand will rather 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 
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Embarrassed by the evidently identical paraphristic meaning of the last two 
lines, some scholars suggest the reading 


Making the green one, red. 


but the majority would probably agree that there is sufficient formal dissimi- 
larity to prevent any feeling of tautology. No listener can be enlightened by 
an analysis of form in these lines, unless he has first felt the weight of the 
formal difference intuitively. That he should be able to do so at once is the 
theatrical test of the lines; nor in truth is the meaning even then brought 
nearer to him by the formal explanation of the juxtaposition of the short, 
heavy native line with the long-rolling foreign one, for it is only in this play, 
with this character, that the juxtaposition has this particular weight of mean- 
ing. Anyone wishing to prove the truth of this has only to try to reproduce 
the same power by using the same formal devices, to see how fatally easy is 
the craft of parody, and how unrewarding is technique without a compelling 
truth. Thus it is impossible to make a dictionary of forms—and yet this is 
what all school text-books profess to do. In school grammar-books the 
meaning of a sentence to be analysed is accidental; and the triviality and dis- 
sociation almost prevents its having any form at all, in any sense that matters. 


It is not correct to say: “This is grammatical, and therefore has me aning’; if 


any picture of the actual mental process is intended, one can only say: “This 
has meaning, and therefore must be grammatical’. At Sixth Form level, it 
is worth while to confirm apprehension of meaning by study of form, al- 
though even at this level the more gifted the reader, the less gain will even- 
tuate, and the less gifted, the easier it will be to substitute the apparent gain 
of knowledge for the real want of understanding. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THI 
TEACHING OF FORMAL GRAMMAR 

Does the formal grammar taught to the eleven to fifteen-year-old pupil 
achieve the purposes to which it is devoted: I do not think it does. 

It is sketchily remembered, and even where remembered, seldom applied. 
Inconsistency of terminology (a matter not beyond remedy since 1911) is 
partly to blame for this; but more to blame are certain inherent character- 
istics of English, of children, of teachers, and of the learning process. English 
more than most living languages is governed by usage, and it is therefore 
especially difficult to keep grammatical classifications up to date, even in the 
usage of educated and thus more conservative speakers. Psychological diffi- 
culties arise between pupil and teacher, despite the claim that an efficient 
teacher can teach children anything however futile. These difficulties spring 
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from the intellectual pragmatism of children, who insist, in effect, on being 
shown that the processes of formal grammar are useful and practical for them 
s an aid in understanding. The teacher too contributes to the difficulties, 
tor he may be often uncertain of his right to exclude one form of language 
and to admit another which he likes and his social equals employ. Thus, the 
children perceive illogic sometimes defended in the name of logic, and social 
pressure exerted and personal taste imposed in the name of clarity, euphony, 
and so on, by a teacher often timid, distrustful of his language’s power to 
survive, perhaps also of the validity of his social status or of the value of what 
he has to teach. A third reason for the inefficiency of instruction in formal 
grammar has been touched on already, and is that children learn to commu- 
icate by communicating; always it is the meaning of words that matters. 
Meaning leads to new meaning, and it is this growing perception of relation- 
ships which contains the valuable training in method to which formal gram- 
mar has pretensions; for it seems most certain that in the Lower School 
formal analysis leads merely to a restatement in abstract terms of an already 
understood meaning. Correct habits of expression can be established only 
by examining and criticising in terms of meaning the meaning of specific 
sentences in specific contexts: the qualities which convey this meaning are 
qualities of style—word order, wath word choice, economy, power—and 
these should be introduced directly, so that emphasis is placed on the really 
aad apparatus; when the child sees this working, he will correct re- 
lated faults in his own work without ever knowing the name of the general 
and abstract term of grammar under which the qualities may have been 
categorised. The grammatical term, being a stage further removed from 
the fact of meaning, is a distraction, not an aid to correct usage. ‘Function’, 
s normally used in teaching grammar, is an incubus, coming after the im- 
portant event, comprehension. In this, teachers of English are often misled 
by an apparent similarity of aim in teaching English grammar and in teaching 
the grammar of foreign languages, in learning which, at least until some con- 
siderable fluency and acquaintance is gained, grammar does necessarily pre- 
cede comprehension. 

Whether formal grammar trains a child in logical and abstract thought is 
disputable; whether it should be used to do so, is even more doubtful, for it 
can lead to a pedantic, hair-splitting logic-chopping in clever boys, and a 
superficial arrogance in dull, and in both to a neglect of organic and poetic 
growth of language and of the ability to receive language sensuously; in so 
far as school grammar has not this negative influence, it has next to none, 
save in the phantasy of scholastic piety. It may even cause boys to despise 
formal grammar: in a recent research among boys in two London Grammar 


Schools, the formal grammar lesson was ranked bottom in every year from 
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the first to the fifth, equally by the clever and by the dull boys, though pos- 
sibly for different reasons. It is not difficult to show that school grammar is 
an illogical instrument with which to teach logical method: the arbitrariness 
of some grammatical categories at the early level is often admitted, and pupil; 


must feel frequently that this ‘abstract thought’ is no more than a child’s 
game at shops with coins that are cardboard. As a result, the terminology is 
within a short while disused or misused—it is no uncommon experience that 
you cannot rely on a Fifth Former to recognise a finite verb. The study of 
formal grammar has been introduced too early. English grammar begins to 
stimulate, not merely to fill the mind, only when its categories and terms 
can be used to question rigid language and thought-structures, and to com- 
pare formal effects in style. At Sixth Form level this can happen, and it is 
there that the opportunity for the future scholar exists: within a few weeks 
he will learn, and using remember, more categories and terms than the Fifth 
Former after five years and a vacation. 

What is the practical value of the ‘frame of reference’ to which the teacher 
is said to be able to refer common errors? Is there any ascertainable transfer 


from the grammar lesson to the pupils’ own understanding and expression: 





These questions, discussed in part already, deserve more attention. The 
answer to both seems to be ‘Very little’; and this not only because there are 
some stupid exercises in grammar books, but because skill in grasping the 
relatedness of the parts of a complex sentence, and of sentence to paragraph, 
and so on, comes from a habitual attention to meaning in reading and listen- 
ing, and through association with effective communication in speech and 
writing. Let us consider, as an example for correction, the sentences: 


The man is walking along the street. Now the man is entering the garden 


A grammatical method of correction might involve saying: ‘It would be 
neater to replace the noun which you have repeated by a pronoun’. For this 
correction to be effective, at least three things are needed: the child must 
know what a noun is; he must know what a pronoun is; and he must believe 
that the new version is neater. Of these, the valuable or motivating item is 
the third. The ‘non-grammatical’ corrector might say: “Wouldn’t it be neater 
to say ““The man is walking along the street. Now he is entering the gar- 
den’’:’ In this, only one factor is involved, and that is the most important. 
It is the experience of neatness or economy or power in the one exampl« 
which will transfer to other examples, and so act as a correcting agent- 

aesthetic experience; the knowledge of the other terms is only an added 
burden. The assumption in teaching such terms is that their knowledge can 
bring about the aesthetic experience, which in fact it usually supplants. In 
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the same way, children’s correctness is a personal habit—that is, imitation in 
the sense not of a parrot-like following but of a shared experience. It may 
be essential for the teacher to know the general rules and the technical terms, 
but they are to him what the doctor’s medical terms are to the doctor—he 
applies them, but does not set the patient to learn them. 


THE USE AND PLACE OF FORMAL GRAMMAR 

What then is the place of formal grammar in the teaching of English at 
school? Its real value appears at Sixth Form level: first, in examining with 
specialist curiosity the formal structure and abstract pattern of the language; 
then, in using this knowledge as one of the many instruments in, for example, 
the comparison of styles of writing. At present, unquestioning custom, the 
G.C.E., the foreign-language crutch, give the subject a spurious importance 
earlier in the school. 

A language can degenerate. The teacher of English is concerned to keep 
English alive and healthy. He is therefore bound to search for a means of 
maintaining the good old and of testing and accepting the good new word 
or speech habit. The criteria for distinguishing good from bad usage are 
notoriously fallible and subjective: they are such things as euphony, educated 
taste and consent, clarity, ability to communicate. In so far as anyone can 
see and defend a genuine distinction between forms (for example, between 
‘shall’ and ‘will’) he has a duty to maintain the forms—yet, as is happening 
in the case of the example given, the distinction may die out. Other factors 
than defensible logic enter, and powerfully: the language is learnt by imita- 
tion, and by acceptance of custom, but it is revivified by a sort of organic 
growth—by the power of new writing, of new thinking, and of the re-lived 
experience of old. It is because there is never enough time to ensure this 
organic growth that the writer has questioned the wisdom of allocating a 
period or its equivalent to formal grammar in the lower school. 
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MACBETH is, within the limits of my experience, the most satisfactory of 
all ‘set books’ because: 

I, it offers something relevant and rewarding to the least able beginner; 

2, it leaves the best Scholarship candidate with the feeling that he is still only 
at the beginning of his study and enjoyment of the play; and 

3, between these two levels of response there is an unbroken series; the 
study of the play is, so to speak, a cultural ladder with none of its rungs miss- 
ing. With almost any class an intelligent interest in the play can soon be 
created; some pupils will go further than others, but they will all share the 
enthusiasm—they will all be going the same way. 

For instance, the boy fed on American ‘comics’ is arrested by: “Who would 
have thought the old man to have had so much blood in him:’ Try as the 
will, the comics cannot beat that for horror. But Lady Macbeth’s question 
begins with a “Yet ...’; and the preceding sentence is: “What need we fea 
who knows it, when none can call our power to account?’ It is horror of 

another kind, that of the reign of terror. The ‘yet that connects the two 
mn ghts may be seen almost as an epitome of the play: if you start on a course 
of terror, you will yourself be the chief victim of it. Phere is no trammellit g 
up the consequences once you have set things in motion. It is a short step, 
for the pupil, from the mere horror to motives and consequences. If the play 
that begins with the witches finishes with the grace of Grace, the study of the 
text can be a journey in the same direction. 

For my part, then, I like to make the study of this set book a series of 
attempts to sce the play as a whole, starting with the roughest approximation 
There are certait ly many other ways of ‘teaching’ it; in particul: ir, some 
teachers will want to stress that the play is a play, to be studied from th 
outset with as much impersonation as possible. More will be said of this later 

First, then, a ten-min jute statement of the theme of the play in the crudest 
terms: ‘Crime doesn’t pay’. A criminal act has to be supported by more and 
more bloodshed, until the law inevitably catches up on the criminals. Ad- 
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mittedly a summary reduces the element of surprise in the first reading, but 
Shakespeare has more subtle means than surprise for creating suspense; and 
the summary helps to prevent the play from being at first a welter of hard 
words. 

Next comes a quick synoptic reading of the play, spread over three or four 
periods. Some of the easier speeches (e.g. those of the witches) may be given 
to pupils who have been asked to prepare them, but on the whole I prefer 
to do the reading at this stage. Even a difficult speech will be largely under- 
stood if it is read aloud by somebody who is clear about what he thinks it 
means. The parts selected for reading are simply those that give the action. 

Now a preliminary discussion. Why didn’t Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 

nake some kind of compromise with their enemies? What led up to their 

eaths?: What led to their initial crime? Attention is gradually focussed on 
to the problems of motive, free-will and necessity, but not through the use 
f abstract terms. It is part of the excellence of Macbeth for our ponpor: that 
what would otherwise be abstract and difficult can be approached clearly and 
col cretely, by way of the witches. 

At this stage, then, they become the connecting thread. The play is now 
read through in its entirety, as quickly as possible, and with the minimum of 
explication. The occasional question that must be asked to keep the perspect- 

can nearly always be related to the witches. 

After this a further discussion, perhaps, concerned chiefly with the question 
what did Macbeth want? The answer to this is thought to be obvious: power, 
sovereignty, ‘the golden round’. Macbeth himself supposed at first that this 
was what he wanted. Attention, however, is drawn to one of the crucial 


speeches of the play: 


I have lived long enough; my way of life 

Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not 


‘Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends’: these cannot be seized by force, 
as the golden round can be seized. Too late, Macbeth discovers his real le ng- 
ing: it is for the things that go with the sovereignty—if you are an Edward 
or a Duncan, ‘with Him above/To ratify the work’. By now the notion that 
crime doesn’t pay has come to have at least three layers of meaning: 1, the 
law will probably catch you; 2, you will be violating your own inward na- 
ture; and 3, in a much wider sense of the word ‘nature’ you will be making 
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‘a breach in nature/For ruin’s wasteful entrance’. The third of these is only 
partially understood by most Fifth-Formers (it is of more interest to AL 
pupils), but some of them are impressed by the recurrence of ‘natural’ and 
related words at key points through the play. The second may be profitably 
discussed as an introduction to the detailed study that must now be under- 
taken. There are many ways in which Macbeth’s outraged nature makes its 
protest. Sometimes it is the single uncensored word, as in ‘the poor heart’ 
quoted above, or ‘all unfortunate souls/That trace him in his line’. More often 
it is the half-hysterical ending to his characteristic soliloquies. Above all it 
may be seen in the sleep-imagery that runs through the play (to culminate 
of course in the sleep-walking scene). It is worth while quoting at this stage, 
in their sequence, all the main references to sleep and death; there is not space 
to deal with them here, but I have attempted to discuss them elsewhere. Very 
few pupils will fail to be impressed by them. They enable the teacher to 
show convincingly that the realistic approach assumed in most modern plays 
and films is inadequate to Macbeth; something subtler, more comprehensive, 
and very much more interesting is being done. With a good class the dis- 
cussion can be detailed; it is in any case possible to show that Macbeth has 
already begun to pay for his crime in: ‘Methought, I heard a voice cry, “Sleep 
no more’. . ..!—a very different situation from that of the familiar “comic’, 


'This is itself a development of the lines: 
Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
[he curtained sleep— 


lines spoken before the murder. 


with its pages of rollicking violence and a nominal retribution at the very en i. 

Other themes may be examined also, if time permits; the purpose is to 
generate enough enthusiasm to ‘carry’ the detailed study that must now fol- 
low. A considerable part of the term may be taken up in a careful speech- 
by-speech examination of the text, with discussion and cross-reference where- 
ever they are needed. Merely verbal difficulties look after themselves. After 
a while it is often enough to draw attention to a word by a pause or a change 
of tone (e.g. a gap in our great feast’: ‘ as tedious as go o'er’: ‘sleep in spite of 


thunder’). The toughest sixteen-year-old sceptic cannot stand up against: 


Duncan There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust.— 
Enter Macbeth (who has assumed the dead man’s title) 
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Or against this: 


Macbeth: I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
“Would be were here!— 
Re-enter Ghost 


During this detailed reading, even with an O.L. class, one can draw on 
Wilson Knight, L. C. Knights, and (for all his one-sidedness) Bradley. To 
show clearly the kind of commentary and cross-reference I have in mind 
would take too much space; I can only indicate points at which there would 
be discussion in one of the important shorter scenes, Act III scene II: 

Lady Macbeth’s ‘’Tis safer to be that...’, unknowingly echoed by 
Macbeth, ‘Better be with the dead’ (Il. 6 and 19). 

‘Things without all remedy/ Should be without regard: what’s done is 

(Il. 11-12). (The words are to reappear as: “What's done cannot be 
und ne’.) 

The snake (I. I 3). 

‘Let the frame of things disjoint...’ (1. 16). (Cf. ‘ruin’s wasteful en- 
trance’ and ‘. . . even till destruction sicken’ a 

‘Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace. (I. 20). 

6. ‘He slee ps well’ (1. 23). 

‘Sleek o'er’ (1. 2 7); ‘flattering’ (1. 33); “vizards’ (1. 34); ‘disguising’ (I. 35); 


> /1 


ing’ (I. 47); ‘scarf’ (I. 48). (Cf. other passages referring to the eaiien of 
ise, deceit and concealment.) 
‘Lave our honours in these flattering streams’ (1. 33). (Cf. ‘multitudin- 
ous seas’; ‘a little water’; and later ‘the perfumes of Arabia’.) 
‘Cloistered’: an ominous projection of ‘temple-haunting’. 
‘Yawning’ (I. 43). 
. ‘Dreadful’ (1. 44); ‘bad’ and ‘ill’ (1. 56); beside ‘tender’ and ‘pitiful’ 
|. 48), and ‘good’ (I. 53). 

2. ‘Innocent’ (1. 46), ostensibly meaning ‘ignorant’. 

3. ‘Applaud the deed’ (1. 47); we recall that it was Lady Macbeth who 
spoke of ‘that which rather thou dost fear to do,/Than wishest should be 
undone’. 

‘Bond’ (I. 50); Macbeth will soon be seeking ‘a bond of fate’. 
. ‘Makes wing’; ‘crow’ and ‘rooky’ (Il. 51-52): perhaps the most dis- 
turbing passage in the play, and one on whic h a great deal has been written. 

Since the detailed reading is spread out over a period of wecks, a final 
straight reading is needed—or better still a series of evening play-readings if 
they can be arranged. By now everything can be left to the pupils. It is at 
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this stage that an actual production could most profitably be started—if tim 
allowed. (It never does.) If a production is started before pupils have dis- 
covered something of the resonance and complexity of the whole ae vy, ther 
is a considerable danger that something cruder and duller will be substituted 
for the play that Shakespeare wrote. The danger is well illustrated on the 
professional stage. I have heard one well-known producer say that he prefers 
his actors not to understand very well what they are saying, and I have seen 
another producing Shakespeare in English (and mime!) although he himself 
was only beginning to learn English. Even the best professional productions 
usually run parallel to the text, offering lively acting, lively , ia livel; 
every thing, but not the life that is in the words of the text. A dramatised 
version of Lamb’s ‘Tales’ would serve almost as well. The kind of study | 
have tried to describe aims above all at imparting a respect (not a veneration 
for what Shakespeare actually wrote. The attempt, of course, does not always 
succeed; but there is ample reward for effort in hearing little bits of the play 
quoted with real feeling in the corridors, and in hearing a good pupil reading 
the soliloquies with more understanding than one has learned to expect fron 
a trained actor. 


Coeesz > 


WRITER AND AUDIENCE 


What are works of art for: to educate, to be standards. Education is meant 
for the many, standards are for public use. To produce is of little use unless 
what we produce is known, if known widely known, the wider known the 
better, for it is by being known it works, it does its duty, it does good. W 
must then try to be know n, aim at it, take means to it. 


Gerard Manlev Hopkins, Letters 
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by 
HILDA D. SPEAR 


Part-time English Mistress, Sir Jonathan North’s Girls’ School, Leicester 


‘| CAN SEE why we have lessons in arithmetic and composition, geography 
and woodwork, but what use is poetry to us when we leave school?’ This 
question was put to me a few months ago by a fourteen-year-old schoolboy. 
He was not trying to condemn poetry out of hand, but was genuinely inter- 
ested to know what I, as the ‘poetry specialist’, considered to be the true value 
of teaching poetry. To me poetry is principally a recreational subject and as 
such the aim of every poetry lesson should be to give pleasure and enjoyment. 
The final end is that of remembered pleasure, so that the boy and girl leaving 
school will want to go on reading poetry and not “dismiss it’, in Miss F. M. 
Stevens’ words, ‘as silly, tedious, incomprehensible or at best irrelevant to 
the interests of normal people’. Those of us to whom poetry can give intense 
pleasure, and for whom it can widen our experience of beauty and passion, 
and indeed of life itself, feel that we are helping to equip the child more fully 
for his adult life if we can make him want to go on reading poetry for its 
ywn sake when he has left school. 

After teaching for five years in a London Central School it appeared to me 
that of all the problems facing teachers of English that of teaching poetry to 
the non-academic child is the most acute. It is this problem that has occupied 
me during the last six months in Leicester, where I have spent up to ten lessons 
a week teaching poetry to different classes throughout the whole age and in- 
telligence range of a Secondary Modern School. I have had both successes 
and failures, and feel that now is perhaps the moment to record some of my 
observations. 

Much experience remains incommunicable—the establishing of a right re- 
lationship with the class, the personal attitude towards the girls and boys, the 
method of putting into practice a suggestion for a lesson. The right starting- 
point for any lesson, however, is undoubtedly an interested teacher. | confess 
to reading part of J.H.W.’s review of The Experience of Poetry in School with 
some scepticism. “To my mind’ he writes, 
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a poem will survive any number of bad teachers and any amount of wrong hand- 
ling . . . provided that it is addressed to the right children. 


Drawn to its logical conclusion this is tantamount to saying that the presence 
of a teacher during the poetry lesson is irrelevant. For a certain type of child 
it may be true that poetry can communicate without help from the teacher, 
but as far as the child in the Secondary Modern School is concerned I do not 
believe that this is true. Such a child needs guidance and encouragement as 
he gropes towards the full understanding, and therefore the full appreciation, 
of a poem. It is because of this need that the teaching of poetry is a problem 
which can be solved only by the enthusiasm and interest of the teacher him- 
self. If the poem alone could always make sufficient appeal there would be 
no need for acting, illustrating, and such-like subterfuges. As it is, the ex- 
pression of one art form through the medium of another (and that the child’s 
own) helps towards an understanding not only of the words, but also of the 
heart of the poem. 

An important requisite is that every child should be able to see the text of 
the poem. However stumbingly he may read, that he can sce the text gives 
him a confidence in his own ability to understand the meaning. I am not 
denying the possibility or the value of lessons in which the teacher (provided 
that he or she reads well) reads to the class, but such lessons should be the 
exception rather than the rule, and they should consist of simple poems well 
within the range of the comprehension of the class on a single reading. | 
would strongly advise the use of books or duplicated sheets for any poem 
that is to be discussed at all. 

A number of different methods of teaching poetry to the non-academic 
child have in recent months been brought into the foreground by articles 
and books upon the subject. These are principally the ways to poetry through 
acting, through illustrating, and through writing original poetry. I have tried 
a number of other methods, however, which are suitable for a limited num- 
ber of poems, and which may interest teachers who desire to vary the type 
of lessons they give week by week. I should like to emphasise that my re- 
marks apply to the Secondary Modern School, and that every example is 
from an par lesson. 

A method which has proved extremely popular with all groups of childre: 
applies to poems in which there is some sort of a story. Each child identifies 
himself with a character, or ‘group-character’, and we reconstruct the stor 
by relation, and by question and answer. For instance, this method was tried 
when taking “The Pied Piper’ with an A stream in the first year. One boy 
took the part of the lame boy and retold the story, explaining how he came 
to be left be hind; a girl told how she had gone into the mountain; a boy, as 
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the Mayor, spoke angrily of how he was deceived by ‘that piper fellow in 
his coat of red and yellow’; a girl, the mother of lost children, complained 
of her loss; the piper explained why he stole the children. Then question and 
answer followed: the lame boy wanted to know what happened inside the 
mountain; some of the lost children wondered what their parents did when 
they disappeared; the Mayor tried to find out where the piper had gone. The 
lesson was all too short, and by the end of it the story of the Pied Piper had 
lived again in the minds of most of the children. I did not tell the children 
which characters to take, but I suggested the people we wanted and this par- 
ticular class seemed to sort themselves out. Sometimes it is necessary to per- 
suade some children to identify themselves with less popular or less spectacular 
characters, but in my experience it is not generally so. This method has ad- 
ntages in helping the children not only to get to know the story of the 

poem, but also to come to grips with the words themselves, for they y often 
quote a phrase or a line as they ask a question or give a reply. Other a 
in which the same method has been proved successful are ‘John Gil pin. 
Southey’s “The Inchcape Rock’, Kipling’s “The Roman Centurion’s Son 
and Rands’ ‘Juan de Pareja’. (The latter is an admirable little poem which 

ids itself to many ways of presentation.) 

Another ‘talking’ method is very suitable for certain other poems. With 
he B stream of the third year I took W. W. Gibson’s ‘Flannan Isle’. After 
we had read the poem several volunteers explained their solution of the mys- 
tery while the class sat as ‘jury’ to decide from the account in the poem 
whether the explanation could be true. This method again has the advantage 
that the children become very closely acquainted with the poem in order to 
test their classmates’ story: ‘But you've forgotten the “three queer black ugly 
birds’’,’ was the remark that followed one account, and ‘We know what time 
of year it was because “the winter day broke blue and bright’’,’ greeted a 
suggestion that the story took place in the summer and that the lighthouse- 
keepers had gone mad with the heat. Other poems which can be treated in 
a similar way are Browning’s ‘The Patriot’ and ‘How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix’, De la Mare’s “The Listeners’, and Newbolt’s ‘He 
fell among Thieves’. 

Quite a number of poems lend themselves to a modified form of choral- 
speaking. Most teachers agree that in the limited time allowed to poetry on 

nost school time-tables it is difficult to bring choral-speaking to performance 
ane I have found, however, particularly among the first-year classes, 
that once the idea of choral-speaking has been established it becomes very 
popular is used in moderation. With the B stream of the first year I started 
off with Newbolt’s ‘The Toy Band’; for a number of weeks we spent part 
of our poetry lesson trying to bring this particular poem to perfection (the 
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special incentive was a school speech-competition—which we did not win) 
The children were delighted at the power this form of work gave them (‘I 
didn’t have to learn it, I just found I knew it,’ one small boy remarked). After 
the competition we extended this method to parts of other poems—some- 
times one or two lines, sometimes most of the poem. Often we left the poem 
after one lesson; occasionally we returned to it again and again until it became 


part of our choral-speaking repertoire. I think it unnecessary to add a list of 


poems which can be dealt with in this way since there are a number of an- 
thologies which have been specially arranged for the purpose; a good one is 
The Poet Speaks by Marjorie Gullan and Clive Sansom. 

There is somewhere, I feel sure, a way to poetry through music, and it 


would be interesting to learn of any experiments in this direction. Many of 


us have already learned to value the co-operation of music-teachers who are 
willing to take in the singing-lesson such poems as Stevenson’s ‘The Vaga- 
bond’, which have been set to music, but is this the only link between the 
two arts as far as children are concerned: Some years ago I co-operated in 
the experiment of a student who was doing his teaching-practice in the Lon- 
don school where I was a teacher. He prepared an anthology of poetry and 


music about the sea and ships. The poetry was interspersed with records of 


sea-music and songs. The whole was carefully prepared and timed from be- 
ginning to end so that the last piece of music died away as the lesson-bell 
rang. Such careful preparation was its own reward, and helped by the novelty 
of the idea the lesson was greatly appreciated. (The class, if 1 remember cor- 
rectly, was the D stream in the second year at a Central School.) The enor- 
mous amount of preparation involved for such a lesson to be a complete 
success is a disadvantage as far as the teacher is concerned, but perhaps there 
is an occasional place for such a lesson. 

I should like to stress the importance of frequently allowing a class to choose 
its own poetry. It is a good idea to finish the lesson five or ten minutes early 
and in the time that is left to allow the children to choose poems that they 
like, and to choose a reader to read them. Generally when I do this at the 
end of a lesson I limit the choice of poems to those that we have previously 
read in class. About twice a term we have an ‘anthology’ lesson; each mem- 
ber of the class chooses during the week any poem from the current poetry 
book and comes to the lesson prepared to give a reason for his choice and to 
read the poem. In this way poetry takes ona special value: the child’s choice 
is something personal, and at the same time something which he offers to the 
rest of the class, something which by the reasons he gives for his choice, and 
by the way he reads it, he can help the class to understand and appreciate. 

Finally, I should like to make a few general observations. During the first 
and second years the choice of poetry is not difficult; children of this age enjoy 
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most forms of activity in the poetry lesson and are also receptive to the pres- 
entation of poetry without these special frills; variety is the keyw ord for them. 
During the next two years the choice for a mixed class becomes more difficult, 
and it would undoubte dly be easier to separate girls from boys for their poe- 
try lessons. As this is rarely possible, however, we must try to cater for the 
tastes of both. Some poems have a general appeal: for instance, both girls 
and boys in the fourth year enjoyed Ralph Hodgson’s “The Bull’. Others 
have a more limited appeal: I had found that whereas fourth year girls liked 


James Stephens’ “The Snare’, fourth year boys did not appreciate it; this prob- 


lem was solved with the next class by taking in the same lesson Osbert Sit- 
well’s ‘The Trap’, a more robust poem; through the contrast in idea and 
treatment the boys found themselves talking about both poems with com- 
plete ease. There are still many problems, but by remembering and develop- 
ing our successes, and by being honest with ourselves about our failures, Iam 
sure that we can remove at least the most outstanding ones. 


THE ONLOOKER 


As day dies, the air becomes drowsy 
With the sweet, irresistible perfume of the honeysuckle; 
And foamy cones of double-white lilac 
Sway rhythmically in a barely-detectable breeze. 
Fallen raindrops cling to the lupin leaf 
In tiny, spherical balls, like drops of mercury; 
Even the upright iris shames the peony, 
Whose rich, cerise head droops into its encircling leaves. 
From the apple-tree only, Nature has taken 
And of blossom and fruit has left it forsaken. 
(Age: 16.3) 
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ENGLISH IN A HOME OFFICE APPROVED SCHOOL 
by 
MICHAEL STERN 


Deputy Headmaster, Langham Oaks School 


Ir 1s, I suppose, to be expected that the majority of boys in Home Office 
Approved Schools are either dull or backward, or both. The home condi- 
tions and character defects which tend to produce ‘delinquents’ are not those 
which make for academic brilliance. Besides, the really intelligent usually 
keep out of trouble, or else they are so maladjusted that they are sent to 
special schools. The average approved school boy is appallingly ‘uneducated’, 
and by that I mean he has neither knowledge nor the desire to acquire it, 
neither ability to concentrate nor capacity for work. Of course there are 
exc epuons. 

Without labouring the point I want to stress these limitations because it 
is within them that any syllabus has to be worked out and it is because of 
them that English plays such a vitally fundamental part. It is all subjects and 
is concerned with every part of each subject, for at this level there are no 
sharp divisions. Naturally in a school of this kind the time-table must have 
a practical bias (as at a Secondary Modern), for dull children usually express 
themselves better in handling the concrete than in trying to think about the 
abstract. Yet for the sake of life as a whole they must be taught to think a 
little, and in the interests of future employment there must be some training 
in formal work. This can often best be done by following up the more prac- 
tical project. For example I am at present working on a project with the top 
form (average age 14 and average IQ 105) based on my holiday in Denmark, 
including an exchange of work scheme with two Danish schools, one of 
which is for delinquents. This introduces all kinds of simple Arithmetical 
problems of distance, m.p.h., m.p.g., miles and kilometres, currency ex- 
change, expenses, and so forth. With the assistance of photographs, maps, 
paintings and sketches, the follow-up can include descriptive accounts of 
scenes and situations, of routes and towns and villages and people, of inci- 
dents and experiences, all of which I try to bring to life in form. 

One of the most depressing aspects of this kind of work is the permanent 
preference on the part of most approved school boys for the automatic over 
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the realistic. By this I mean that given the choice, in Arithmetic say, between 
the entirely impersonal sum on the one hand and the simplest of real-life 
problems on the other, these boys will usually choose the former. I have 
tested this many times and now accept it reluctantly as the norm. At first it 
may seem surprising but a moment’s reflection provides the answer. So- 
called real-life problems, however simple, introduce factors of intelligence, 
however simply, and that is the very quality in shortest supply. 52 times 3 
is a sum which can be solved by the automatic application of known rules 

already learnt by heart), but to decide how much money a man will earn 
in a year if his wages are £3 a week requires thought, and these boys do not 
like thinking. It is dangerous ever to forget that fact. It does, of course, 
estrict work appallingly and it is the chief obstacle to ambitious projects. 
Not that it is difficult to arouse interest—that always accompanies enthu- 
siasm. But it takes more patience and wisdom than some people realise (more 
than I often feel I possess myself) to sustain that interest in such a way as to 
extract anything ee worth hide out of the project or to penetrate deep 
enough to give it all meaning. The obstacles and inertia can be overcome, 


but the results are still sadly lit nited. 


How does this apply in particular to the teaching of formal English? The 
field wore seem to be less restricted and the prospects brighter. After all 


even simple children can respond to good se ceiadiaien better than 
the more sophisticated in whom there already exist prejudices against poetry 
these boys have few serious prejudices, because they lack the c: apacity to 
udge). Then again all children, however dull, like a good story. This is 
true, but it ignores the quality of the response. A simple child responds to a 
simple poem (or to the simpler parts of a more complex one) in much the 
same way as his body reacts to tickling—it is an emotional or sensuous re- 
sponse and not an intellectual. There is little or no understanding of the 
meaning behind the words, only their value as surface symbols. In the same 
way the appeal of a story is usually superficial—it is the events that grip and 
not the ideas. That is why I can read a story with a pointed moral and find 
on questioning that the facts are re membered | by some to a remarkable de- 
gree while the point is utterly lost by all. The limitation is again one of 
intelligence, further complicated by the fact that so many ‘real-life’ problems 
lie right outside their field of experience. That is why even the ‘clever’ boy 
fails to understand such intellectual problems as a simple | yaradox: his mind 
is too literal. I tried the other day with very little success to explain to a 


clever 14-year-old how a girl could be ‘older’ than a boy of the same age. 


Yet this boy was almost word perfect in the part of ‘Toad’ and could learn 
2 14-line poem in as many minutes. 
Ina wheel like this the actual illiterates provide a comparatively straight- 
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forward problem. There are others who have been able for some time to 
read and write but whose vocabularies are so limited that they are barely 
articulate: and so many lack the basic knowledge of people and things that 
in any normal school can (or should) be taken for granted. There was the 
14-year-old, for instance, who thought that Christ was born in Birmingham 
and killed during the ‘blitz’, and even he was better informed than another 
who had heard of neither Christ nor Hitler and who thought that Churchill 
was the leader of the Americans—yet his father had fought in the war! 

In spite of these frightening gaps I have in my limited experience of only 
a few of these schools found a surprisingly w ide range of native ability. 
Naturally standards vary considerably in different schools and there is now 
some slight attempt at specialisation, though opinion varies on the desira- 
bility of this. One school caters more for educationally sub-normal boys, 
while another is experimenting with the exceptionally bright, with IQ’s as 
high as 135 (very rare). Ata certain Classifying School recently there was a 
form of boys all of whom were sub-normal (IQ’s under 75), yet every single 
one could read and write after a fashion. At the Junior School where I now 
work (ages 11 to 15) only 5 out of 50 have 1Q’s below 75, and 12 are above 
100, the highest being 126: yet we have some astonishing anomalies—the 
bright boy who seems incapable of learning his tables and the conversation- 
alist who at 15 is still almost illiterate. At one end of the scale are the very 
dull, at the other those who could profitably attend Grammar or Technical 
Schools—one in fact does, and another did, until he made an unofficial (but 
not undetected) silver collection in the cloak room. It is not only a matter 
of the quality of the teaching: it is also a question of serious psychological 
disturbances in the minds of individual boys—disturbances which can never 
be more than part understood even by the most sympathetic, conscientious 
and inspiring teacher. 

Actually I think it is a mistake to set too much store by intelligence tests 
for these boys whose moods and attitudes vary so much according to the 
day and way they are tested. Tests should be used as guides only: our prob- 
lem is so much one of personal relationships, and my own instinct tells me 
to suspect reports which seem to contradict personal experience and im- 
pression. 

Whatever the intelligence potential, the English teacher is faced with the 
same background difficulties and deficiencies, and no syllabus can afford to 
ignore them. What follows is a rough summary of what we are trying to do 
here and I hope some of the contents may be of interest to those who are 
facing similar problems elsewhere. The stress throughout is on fundamentals, 
with no academic ‘frills’, and with the questions ‘what use?’ and ‘why?’ as 
the probable criteria of relevance. The crying need at the lowest level is 
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simply for maximum literacy and at the highest for a more active critical 
awareness. The obstacles—ignorance, incapacity, and sometimes a terrify- 
ingly false set of values. The aids—the natural enthusiasm of all young peo- 
ple and the freedom for staff to apply a great variety of teaching techniques, 
bound by no external examinations. 

The syllabus is worked out on a 3 year basis, with the chance of spending 


a second year at one level if necessary. 


FIRST YEAR 


Principles of communication. What is speech? What is language? 

From sounds and symbols to letters and words, and so to simple remarks. 

Names of things, and so to nouns. 

Describing them, and so to adjectives. 

Various word and letter games (e.g. Lexicon), with tricks and tests. 

Elementary punctuation (stops and commas) as aids to expression. 

The need for motive power, and so to verbs. 

Simple examples in prose and verse, especially comic (some from Punch). 
hythm and rhyme, with stress on sound. 

Songs and poems learnt by heart (animal subjects are always popular) (e.g. De la 

Mare’s “Nicholas Nye’). 

Special attention to speech 

Simple readers and reading aloud. 

Simple sentences, and so to short compositions. 


Simple reading tests, as in Burt’s Handbook of Tests, to assess reading ages. 


ECOND YEAR 


Consolidation of possible first year gains. 

More individual reading and reading aloud. 

Introduction to literature through books on as many individual interests as possible. 

Use of dictionaries (specially recommended, A First Dictionary by Wright, pub- 
lished by Nisbet, with simple exercises at the end). 

More writing— from sentence to paragraph. 

How to write a letter. 

Postcards and telegrams. 

More punctuation, to include questions and exclamations. 

More detailed expression with adverbs and adjectives. 

Proverbs and stories to complete. 

Ballads and narrative verse, and such comic verse as Eliot’s ‘Cats’. 

More speech training through part reading of plays. 

Occasional free composition. 

Simple comprehension tests, as in Burt’s Handbook of Tests, to confirm reading ages. 
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THIRD YEAR 


What kind of reading and writing? 

Examination of comics and discussion of films 

Getting opinions down on paper. 

Descriptive writing, with some figures of speech (simile and metaphor 

Differences between prose and verse. 

Simple comprehension of selected passages (such as the extract from Roberts’ 
‘Some Animal Stories’ in Coles’ Thought in English Prose). 

Avoiding repetition and the use of pronouns 

More varied punctuation, with conjunctions and clauses (limited). 

More accurate writing, with grammatical support for saying what you mean 

Direct and indirect speech. 

Summaries of stories. 

Individual reading with comments on books read 

More sustained writing an 1 so to essays. 

Drama with a view to production of play. 


The overall aim is to start writing and reading as soon as possible, how- 
1 


ever inadequately and however briefly. The attempt is to maintain a nce 
between originality and vitality on the one hand, and clarity and accuracy o1 
the other, to establish the need for both ene rgy ind order in lives that some- 
times possess neither. Results are limited and in practice progress is so slow 
that some of the ground will never be covered, but by establishing t 
in advance it is possible to extend horizons without losing continuit 

Che play production (“Toad of Toad Hall’ last Christmas) needs no justi- 
fication. It extends right outside the classroom and into all forms. It | 
improved speech, enlarged vocabularies and altered attitudes towards the 
written and spoken word—quite apart from testing memories and discover- 
ing latent histrionic ability. Regarding the claim that it prov ides great emo- 
tional release for maladjusted children, I am more sceptical, but it certain] 
does involve a discipline and a kind of team work which extend far beyond 
the production itself. 

To sum up, we get boys whose capabilities vary even more than in most 


schools, but nearly all share the same abysmal ignorance of and indifferencé 


to the world around them, except in so far as it directly threatens their vita 
interests. In this they differ perhaps only in degree from the majority of the 
world’s population. Our task must be to awaken an interest in their ow! 
and other people’s experiences and to demonstrate their interdependabilit 

The desire to express what they see, hear and feel may grow from this, and 
thereafter a desire to learn more through books and talks and personal rela- 
tionships. Will they then submit more readily to the mental and emotional 


discipline which all learning involves and without which they are 
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make much of a success of their lives: That is a moot point. It all depends 

v much any education can make up for basic defects of character and de- 
ficiencies of background which always have led and always will lead towards 
elinquency. The English master can only hope bit by bit to enlarge and 


] 
1 
deepen what was restricted and shallow, to stimulate and encourage, to in- 


c 


crease in some small measure understanding that will always be limited, so 


C 


that lives may be a little richer and a little more worth while. 


POETRY BOOK SOCIETY 


The Poetry Book Society, which was set up at the beginning of 1954 as a 


n-profit-distributing company limited by guarantee, has just published its 


L 


first annual report. Its membership for 1954 was 700; and although most of 
these members came from the United Kingdom, a considerable number were 


iving Overseas—in Ireland, the Dominions, the Colonies, the United States 
of America and various foreign countries. The Selectors for 1954, John Hay- 
ward, Edwin Muir and Janet Adam Smith, made the following choices: 

The Death Bell by Vernon Watkins (Faber and Faber) 

1 Vision of Beasts and Gods by George Barker (Faber and Faber: 

Collected Poems by Frances Cornford (Cresset Press) 

1 Kite’s Dinner by Sheila Wingfield (Cresset Press) 
and recommended The Pot Geranium by Norman Nicholson (Faber and 
Faber). 

For 1955 the selectors are Nevill Coghill and Christopher Hassall. Their 
first choice is Laurie Lee’s My Many-Coated Man (André Deutsch), and their 
first recommendation, Norman McCaig’s Riding Lights (The Hogarth Press). 

[he Society welcomes new members, and those who are interested are 
asked to write for particulars to the Secretary, The Poetry Book Society, 
t St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
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IN MY LAST note I tried to show how the Freshman English teacher in an 
American university tries to make up in one semester, or term, of about 
fifteen weeks for the lack of any apparent education in composition at all at 
the High School. The next step, or seven-leagued leap, is to bring the student 


forward as quickly as possible to an appreciation of selected masterpieces of 


English or ‘world’ literature. I should say that in the generalisations which 
follow I am trying to be as a tative as possib ole of the practice of the 
better type of university in the U.S.A. Many of the larger State universities, 
and many ‘General Studies’ divisions of the smaller universities, design a 
curriculum which tends to bypass literature in the interests of something 
called “Creative Writing’. Thus, if you elect ‘Creative Writing’ at such in- 
stitutions, you may progress through a series of courses in English which, at 
the most, use examples of literature as ancillary to your own development as 
a writer. This particularly American phenomenon is not really so wide- 
spread as is sometimes thought and it certainly is no concern of mine here. 
But I should mention that in this case, if you are out to major (specialise) in 
really ‘creative’ writing, you may find that the course taken after the Fresh- 
man English I on described will be a bridge to more individualised com- 
position, rather than to literature itself. Let me illustrate by a typical cata- 
logue description of this kind of course, following English I-II in compo- 
sition: 


English III-IV. Structure and Style. An advanced course in composition planned to 
bridge the gap between E inolish [ and such courses as short story, novel, play writing, 
radio, and article writing. A variety of brief assignments helps the student to find 


best equipped to specialise. 


the literary form In which he 1S 

Having disposed of this kind of English III course, I think I may safely say 
that in every reputable American university some study of ‘great books’ will 
be eventually required—and I shall try to describe this course in my next note. 
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That is to say, any and every undergraduate, whether majoring later in 
chemistry or biology or optics or engineering or iii administration, will 
be compelled by the requirements of his university to go as far as this course 
Great Books) in his ‘study’ of English literature. Some universities require 
their students to go beyond this course. Certainly all universities schedule 
some intermediary course usually designated English III or English II (de- 
pending on whether the previous Freshman English has been accorded one 
or two semesters in the student’s planned career), bridging thus the rather 
large gap be- tween the composition classes I have described and the whip 
through literature given in the Great Books course. 

Again it seems that the American High School is largely to blame for the 
need for this bridging course, which is simply an introduction to the formal 
aspects of literature, in poetry, drama, and fiction. English III (or IL, as the 
case may be) helps the student to develop skills in appreciating literary forms, 
skills which he may put to use in the Great Books course and, it is hoped, in 
future life... 

This ‘Introduction to Literature’ usually occupies one semester and main- 
tains continuity with the previous composition courses by assigning the 
students frequent themes, which will be marked for ability in writing as well 
as in literary appreciation, of course. Because of the American student's diffi- 
culty in accepting the validity of the poetic expression of language at all—he 
at once tolerates drama and fiction on the basis of entertainment—it is neces- 
sary to load the ‘Introduction to Literature’ course on the side of poetry. An 
English Ill which I teach at the moment, therefore, allots seven weeks to 
examination of examples of poetry, six weeks to drama, and two weeks to 
fiction. Other courses of this kind I have taught elsewhere have given even 
more time to poetry and in actual practice I would wager that many in- 
structors are forced to spend more time on poetry than the set periods allow 
them. 

Once more, as with the Freshman English course, the teacher becomes 
involved in far wider problems and in the whole discipline Pegg a itself. 
Why is it, I asked myself after my first ‘four years hard’ in an American 
university, that it is far easier to ‘put over’ Chaucer to Asien an students 
than it is to do the same with some comparatively understandable contem- 
porary? The answer, I think, lies in the vocational attitude so many Ameri- 
can students take with them into college. We are surely finding this in 
England today, to some extent. More and more of our undergraduates tend 
to regard their university careers as investments for future jobs. Arts degree 
students at Oxford and Cambridge now want ‘something to show for’ their 
university education. I am not prepared to argue the obvious pros and cons 
of this phenomenon here, but the average American student has come up 
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the hard way, as they say: he is probably seeing himself through college, by 
extra-curricular jobs, by employment throughout the summer, and he re- 
gards his college education as a personal investment of hard-earned cash. In 
consequence he rather understandably adopts a utilitarian attitude to litera- 
ture—at first (for this attitude is often dissipated by exposure to great writers 
of the past). At first, therefore, Chaucer is O.K., a necessary adjunct to that 
‘cultural background’ for which he is paying, and which will even help lift 


him to the executive level in industry. Moreover, the poetic function of 


language is accepted for the distant past anyway. But, as we know, it is 
almost impossible to ‘prove’ the validity of the poetic function today, let 
alone prove it to a commercially-minded American student. An attempt to 
do so, in fact, is sometimes made through advertising (bad poetry). An 
Approach to Literature, edited by Professors Cleanth Brooks, Robert Penn 
Warren and John Thibault Purser, includes in its “General Introduction’ a 


reduction of Browning's Porphyria’s Lover to an autopsy surgeon’s report of 


the murder involved, a legal indictment, a newspaper account, and finally 


(closest to poetry in intention) a “Sob Sister’s’ wildly over-written story of 


the event, all in an admirable effort to answer the question with which this 
book opens—Why do people read? For, of course, the poet’s statement is 
found to be by far the most psychologically precise. 

Here, then, are two descriptions of “Introduction to Literature’ courses, 
taken from memoranda circulated to two Departments of English to which 
I have belonged: 

[his course has a dual function; it continues the approach of English I and it lays 
the groundwork for English III-IV. Its basic purpose is still the same—to teach fresh- 
men to read, to write, to think. The emphasis is broadened, however, to include the 
study of literature. Good reading forges the instruments of criticism, and effective 
writing demands a critical sense. A recognition of the importance of form and its 
disciplines in all kinds of communications—be they Greek plays or lab reports—is basic 
to the course and should be stressed in both the reading and the writing. 


English II. Purpose. In English I, the main purpose of English I still persists. The 
emphasis, however, is shifted from the study of mechanics and grammar to the study 
of literature, as an illustration of the problem of form. 


The approach to the teaching of poetry in this course, then, is that of the 


English class of perhaps the pre-School Certificate level rather than that of 


the university in our country. Asa result, it seems to me, the school of New 
Criticism in America, regarding close textual study as primary, and historical, 
chronological, or biographical data as secondary, is most fruitful here. Indeed 
the textbook most in use in this section of the “Introduction to Literature’ 
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course is, I would guess from its phenomenal printing history, Understanding 
Poetry, edited by two ‘new critics’, Professors Cleanth Brooks and Robert 
Penn Warren, a work to which I alluded in my last note.! This is an an- 
thology of 727 pages, in which the poems are grouped under the following 
heads: Narrative Poems, Descriptive Poems, Metrics, Tone and Attitude, 
Imagery, Statement and Idea, Poems for Study: New and Old. There 
follow: a section on ‘Ambiguity, Added Dimension, and submerged Meta- 
phor’, another on ‘How Poems Come About: Intention and Meaning’, and 
finally “The Poem Viewed in Wider Perspective’, which concludes with 
three penetrating essays, on Wordsworth, T. S. Eliot, and Marvell. There is 
also a detailed glossary. At present I teach a course which simply works 
through these various sections in sequence; the text of every poem given is 
followed by an exegesis, or by a set of provocative questions, until “Poems 
for Study: New and Old’ w here we find an excellent, untouched anthology 
on which the teacher can exercise his own wits, unaided by Messrs. Brooks 
und Warren. In fact this section was added to the recently revised edition, 
I noticed. It was called for, I feel sure, by the criticism that the editors did 
far too much for the teacher, they exhausted each poem in the light of their 
own approach. A word about this approach. 

The most fertile ground for the ‘new critic’ is really the seventeenth cen- 
tury or at least, one can say, the field of the ideational rather than of the lyric 
poem. In The Armed Vision (New York, Knopf, 1948) a brilliant study of 
some contemporary American critics which is really no less than a con- 

sectus of modern methods of literary criticism, Professor Stanley Edgar 
Hyman suggests that Understanding Poetry loads the dice on behalf of the 
metaphysical poets against the romantics (it is true, Shelley comes off very 
badly indeed in Brooks’ and Warren’s pages). Professor Hyman claims that, 
on one hand, Understanding Poetry makes things ‘perhaps a little too simple 
for college students’, and, on the other, makes some simple poems seem 
——— and ‘difficult’. There is justice in his view, and this textbook is 
me to handle delicately. There is a certain conformity in the New Critical 
approach, which does tend to over- -simplify, at least ideologically (in relation 
to metrics), and at the same time to be a bit solemn about certain light lyrics. 
However, the approach is so strenuously correctional—as can be seen by the 
students’ irritation when some old f. :mily favourite (like Joyce Kilmer’s Trees 


'There are many other primers of this type emerging all the time in America, some 
f them quite good and some of them very poor. One I have taught from with 
lvantage is Neal Frank Doubleday’s Studies in Poetry (New York, Harper’s, 1949), 
it this pleasant little book does not pretend to go nearly as deeply into poetry as 


nderstanding Poetry. 
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in Americ: ) is torn forever to shreds—that I firmly advocate it for this kind 
of course. For I have remarked above that the approach to poetry in the 
High School has made elementary study of the poetic form a necessity in the 
university. To give an idea of how poetry is taught in this early formative 
period in America it is enough to quote the only critical comment to be 
found on Ode to a Nightingale in a widely-used High School textbook: 


The song of the nightingale brings sadness and exhilaration to the poet and makes 
him long to be lifted up and away from the limitations of life. The seventh stanza is 
particularly beautiful. 


Professor Brooks and Warren work away through their 727 pages to dispel 
this vague, ‘sheer beauty’ attitude which alone legitimatises poetry for eighty 
per cent of American university freshmen. Examinations at the end of the 
‘Introduction to Literature’ course attempt to clinch the matter, with stress 
on questions concerning metrics, rhythm, imagery, thought-relationships 
within the poem, and so on. Even so, we are teaching literary form far too 
late; in the English and European systems, partly I cannot hel; > feeling be- 
cause of the amount of Latin still done at private or preparatory schools, the 
formal theory behind a piece of writing is taken for granted. T here can then 
be, as there should be, an incre asing difficulty in the form studied growing 
alongside the pupil’s whole maturity. As regards the use of English, the 
American university freshman has grown up without maturing. 

Next, from my own experience, there seem to be two methods of initiating 
the student into the formal principles of drama in this course. At the moment 
my English III study the following plays: Everyman, Dr. Faustus, King Lear, 
I Henry IV, and one of Othello, Hamlet, Antony and Cleopatra. It will be seen 
that the committee selecting these models were giving a chance for the 
teacher to demonstrate the evolution of dramatic form on the English stage; 
however, many other syllabuses I have studied list some Greek play, very 
often Oedipus Rex. In another such course I once had we only t: ught Oedipus 
Rex in the section allotted to drama, reading it closely alongside Aristotle’s 
Poetics and laying great emphasis on organisation, selection, and construction. 
But naturally there is much to be said for the study of other plays, from the 
point of view of form, if time permits. There are any number of anthologies 
of plays available, of course, both with and without critical comment. Be- 
cause of the story element—not to mention the ‘sex’ and violence in Greek 


or Shakespearean tragedy!—it is easy to ‘put over’ drama to this level of 


American student, and most of them emerge better prepared here than they 
do to grapple with advanced formal problems in poetry or fiction. 
I have instanced what a short relative time is spent on fiction in a course of 
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this nature, and I should add that the form studied here is usually that of the 
short story. One novel at least will be considered in the Great Books course 
to come and problems of fictional characterisation, plot, dialogue, descrip- 
tion, conflict, and so forth, are approached in my present English III via six 
short stories: Katherine Mansfield’s The Garden Party, E. M. Forster's The 
Other Side of the Hedge, Aldous Huxley’s The Gioconda Smile, and a choice of 
three others from the textbook used. I am invariably dissatisfied with the 
short story ‘textbook’, nearly always some paper-bound anthology (the 
limited spending-money of the student must always be borne in mind in 
choosing texts in America). The paper-bound anthology consists of a great 
deal of sensational matter, since it is also aimed at the general public; the 


jacket of my present example features a lacy brunette raising her arms to 


her hair and revealing her embonpoint. There is also a large inclusion of (to 


me) extremely ephemeral American stories in these collections. The national 
bias is understandable but I have found popular writers of no consequence at 
all rubbing shoulders here with the Chekhovs and de Maupassants given. The 
anthology I use at present consists, allegedly, of fifty ‘great short stories’— 
twenty-nine are by Americans, many of these highly colloquial in style. That 
these idiomatic pieces should only be approached after the mastery of more 
formal examples is an opinion also shared, it would seem, by others, judging 
from the selection of required stories I have given above. To sum up, then, 
this course seems to me another waste of time forced on us in the universities 
by lack of training in the High Schools. Yet, like Freshman English, it can 


have its rewards with really interested and co-operative students. 


JANUARY MORNING 


The crusted earth was topped with rime, 

While upright sprouts, rosetted green, 
Intruded in the celery bed. 

Among the crisp and brittle leaves 
A tiny snowdrop hung its head, 

While from a hawthorn, spiked and bare, 
Blackbird watched worm through beady eye; 

Rising from moss before wind, bitter and keen, 
Are hyacinth leaves, spear-like and green. 

(Age: 14.1) 
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by 
B. EVAN OWEN 


Specialist Teacher of Backward Children, Oxfordshire 


EDUCATIONISTS HAVE devoted much time and argument in recent years 
to the study of comparative methods of teaching reading. This continual 
discussion around the subject is a symptom of our concern and of our efforts 
to obtain a satisfactory solution to a problem that seems to be always with 
us. Unfortunately, the recriminatory controversy that often results f1 
such discussion only serves to exaggerate the importance of one aspect of a 
very complex question. Teachers who specialise in teaching reading to ba - 
ward children are dealing with an intensification of the general problem, 
experience in this work, with children of all ages and + tt social back- 
grounds, underlines a conviction that the type of method employed is but a 
minor factor in the attainment of comparative success. Such experience also 
leads one to the conclusion that a high proportion of the backward rea 
in our schools owe their unhappy situation to a surfeit of method and to in- 
sufficient attention to the less tangible aspects of rel nedi: iI tc ach Ing 

The commendable practice of forming special classes in Junior and Se« 
ary Modern Schools is spreading, and excellent results are being achic 
often under very difficult conditions. The special class should aim at a maxi- 
mum of fifteen pupils and should never exceed twenty; it should be situated 
in a cheerful and spacious room and should be relatively free from the shackles 
of a strict time-table. Backward children, especially when they beg in tom 
progress, need every available aid to concentration, and the use of individ 


a 
regard the desk and its contents, and his class-room, as his own and as a stal 


bac kground to the success he is experiencing, perhaps for the first time in his 
life. Such conditions, minimal though they are, may sound ideal, and 
many schools are literally unattainable, but they should always be kept 1 
mind. Too often the special class is pushed into that dark and dreary room 
at the end of the corridor—the room that is too small for a normal class and 
is functioning as a store for the dramatic group’s paraphernalia. Insistence o1 
252 


desks will avoid the jostling and fidgeting inseparable from pairs desks. If 
the desks are of the locker type, so much the better. Each child needs to 
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providing only the best for backward children is not sentimentality, nor is it 

partisanship run riot; it is sound psychology and will give the best results. 

There is, indeed, a case for suggesting that unless the special class can keep 

its numbers below twenty and unless it has at its disposal a reasonably large 
cheerful room, it had better be disbanded. 

An argument sometimes advanced against the special class in a normal 
school is that it tends to become labelled, among both children and parents, 
as the “‘Dunces’ Class’. This is a real difficulty that can be partially overcome 
by obtaining the co-operation of the parents and by giving members of the 

s every Opportunity to excel alongside their friends in various non-aca- 


| demic school activities. However, the surest way to overcome prejudice is 


irs | through success. Parents whose children suddenly begin to make good pro- 
' 

il | gress in their work and to enjoy going to sc hool are seldom reticent about 

rts } the fact when talking to their neighbours, particularly when the neighbours 


are parents of other children of similar age but of higher intelligence. When 


parents begin to request that their children be given a term or two in the 


fa special class, ‘to help them along a bit’, the success of the venture is assured. 
k- While considering this difficulty it must be remembered that the backward 
d child, wherever he is, and whatever provision is made for him, will always 
K- have to endure a certain amount of raillery and some derision from his fellows. 
ta Che establishment of a friendly relationship with each child is of primary 
sO importance in the teaching of backward readers. In certain difficult cases this 


y take days of patient effort and understanding, with all books left in the 

n- ipboard. A child’s experience of continual failure can build up a formidable 

rier of resentment, suspicion, and occasionally outright hostility, but until 

1- ) satisfactory pupil-teacher relationship is established, all atte mpts at formal 

iching will prove abortive. 

I- The next step is to obtain the confidence of the child in his own abilities. 

This can often be achieved by the compilation of a booklet centred on a topic 

S that already claims his interest. A boy of 9, with a reading age of 44, who 

vas passionately interested in wild birds, was enabled to compose and illus- 

trate a small book on the subject. To ensure that all the words used were 

If ilready part of his speaking vocabulary, the child spoke the sentences, his 

teacher printed them in the book and the child illustrated each page with his 

wn pictures, drawn and coloured by himself or cut out of glossy magazines. 

Continual help, encouragement and unstinted praise, essential at all times, are 

ibsolutely vital at this stage. Now, a term later, with a reading age of 7 years, 

he is proudly joining with his friends in determined progression through a 
arefully selected reader with a natural-history bias. 

It is at this point, when the child gets a new lease of life from his regained 

elf-confidence, that method becomes of importance. Diagnostic testing will 
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reveal the nature of the child’s difficulties and one of the accepted methods 
can then be applied with any necessary modifications. Flexibility is essential. 
At all times it must be remembered that the child is more important than 
the method, and that in a class of fifteen children, fifteen different methods 
may be required. For practical purposes, some grouping will be possible as 
the variations between the children are often apparently trivial, but it must 
be remembered that those trivial variations are sometimes the key to the 
child’s retardation. 

A wide variety of reading matter should be available for both school and 
home consumption. Books must be within the child’s level of attainment 
and the subject matter must be relevant to the child’s chronological age. Pub- 
lishers are becoming increasingly aware of the demand for such books and 
the supply position is improving. Generally speaking, the books a child takes 
home to read should be easier than those he is reading at school, so that he 
can achieve at home something of the success he is experiencing at school. 
This is the best way of stimulating the parents’ interest and of obtaining their 
co-operation. His teacher can learn much from a child’s account of the re- 
ception accorded his newly-acquired reading skill by his mother and fath« 
Emotional disturbance resulting from unhappy home circumstances is so 
often a factor in backwardness that the teacher needs to know as much as 
possible about the child’s domestic background. He will then be better 
equipped to understand and to meet the demands of emotional upsets in the 
classroom. 

A varied selection of reading apparatus and play-aids is available, and if 
these devices are used with restraint as subsidiary aids to the teaching of read- 
ing they can provide welcome variety and can act as occasional stimulants 
They must never be allowed to become ends in themselves—means by which 
the harassed teacher keeps the class occupied while he tidies the cupboard or 
prepares some more apparatus! The element of play in apparatus work ap- 
peals to most children and they will go on playing happily long after the 
specific purpose of the particular device has been attained. The continual 
attention required by backward children is an exhausting business and the 
availability of the means of obtaining a few minutes respite every afternoon 
is a great temptation. But such unplanned use of apparatus is of little valuc 
and may be confusing to some ml 

As the child progresses, special attention will be paid to specific weaknesses, 
but remedial work should never be allowed to retard his apparent progress. 
At all costs, a sense of achievement and progression must be maintained. 

Considerable publicity has been accorded the method of teaching reading 
advanced by J. C. Daniels and Hunter Diack, and their introductory booklet, 
The 


Learning to Read, has occasioned many heated staff-room arguments. 
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method they advocate has been practised, empirically and somewhat inco- 
resid by many teachers of backward children for several years and, to 

rat extent, teachers have been operating in advance of the theorists. Now 
a again, we come up against a child who fails to respond to any of the 
familiar methods and have to devise another method to meet his case. The 
scientific systemisation of one such approach and the publication of a new 
set of readers is a valuable step forward and means that we now have an extra 
standardised weapon to hand, for use as circumstances and our pupils demand. 
It does not mean that all other weapons can be thrown away. The teacher 
who allows himself to become a slave to any particular method or group of 
methods is imposing unnecessary and harmful restrictions upon himself and 


upon his unfortunate pupils. 


THE QUAY 


The sun is like a blood orange and the sky like rusty nails. 
Fishermen stand talking in their slippery yellow aprons, 
Their boots scaled white with silver scales, 

Their sticky fingers clutching slimy pails 

The sombre trawlers moan a plaintive, stately croak; 

The warnin 1g chains clatter; anchors lift; aw ay they shudder 
With creaking joints, and yellow funnels’ smoke 
Screening re ality, like a dulling opium cloak. 

The gaudy cobbles shrug and bounce together on the remaining swell; 
Oil sliding gently down some gutter-pipe 

Probes languid rainbow fingers round these boats 

And mingles in the water and the fishy smell. 

(Age: 16.6) 
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A DONNE SONNET 


THERE IS a ‘characteristic leap of the poet’s mind’ in Donne’s Holy Sonnet 
What if this present were the world’s last night that seems to have escaped 
Walsh’s notice, just as it has escaped Miss Helen Gardner’s notice in her com- 
mentary on the Divine Poems; and it is perhaps worth drawing attention to 
before Mr. Walsh’s paraphrase of the poem is more widely accepted. The 
countenance of line 4 requires a straightforward gloss: Revelation, chapter 


verses 13-18. 


And in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of man, clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. His 
head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow; and his eyes were as a fl 
of fire; and his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace; and his voice 
as the sound of many waters. And he had in his right hand seven stars: and out of his 


his countenance was as the sun shineth in 


mouth went a sharp two-edged sword: and 
his strength 
1 whe h his fee lead 1 he laid | ht hand 1 
And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead. And he laid his right hand upon 1 
saying unto me, Fear not; I am the first and the last; I am he that liveth and was dead; 


and behold I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell and of de 


The eyes of Christ crucified and the eyes of the ‘one like unto the Son of ma 
merge, so that the tears quench the flame of fire; and the sharp two-edg 
sword of the tongu¢ f judgment 1S = the tongue that asked forgiver Ss 
for the crucifiers. The soul gp ares the two pictures, Christ coming in 
judgment and Christ crucified, and finds nothing to fear in the countenan¢ 
that is as the sun shining in its strength— This beauteous forme assures a 
pitious mind’ 

I hope that it is not mere pedantry to insist on this fuller interpretation of 
1 
allusions, and much of the wit and dexterity in the development of Donne’s 


Jern reader can’t re adily supply tl 


the poem. The Divine Poems, like Herbert’s, are rich in biblical images al 


poetical arguments is lost when the moc 
scriptural links in the processes of thought. In this sonnet the superimposition 

of the two faces of Christ achieves the same sort of effect as the two Trees, 
the two Crowns, and so on, in the Hymn to God my God, and it is precisely 
the wit and dexterity with which the poet handles the evidence for his con- 
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clusion that saves the poem from casy sentimentalising on the Crucifixion In 
lines 1-8. E. M. M. TAYLOR 


IN HER article “The Choice of Poetry for Children’ Miss Frances M. Stevens 
quotes a Chinese saying. Having killed the mouse of her proverb with the 
ox-slaying axe, the writer lays down the law as to what is and is not poetry. 
We read that poetry must ‘show a use of words which entrances by the beauty 
of its rightness’ and we are given two lines of ‘audacious and confident sim- 
plicity’ so that we may recognise real poetry when we see it. 
In his book The Criticism of Poetry Mr. S. H. Burton quotes the same two 

lines: 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me. 


Miss Stevens may like to have his comment on these lines. ‘Here is a poem 


which contains one remarkable defect. ... We find it hard to understand 
how the poet . . . could have been blind to the bathos and banality of the last 
few words. ... The eternal vigilance that we look for in a great artist has 


been relaxed, and the acute sensitiveness of a poet to an imagined or real 
experience, and to the words that express this, has deserted him. Those five 
words at the end of the poem constitute more than a detail; they betray a 
lack of self-criticism and a temporary failing of the imagination.’ 

D. M. KAY 


Miss STEVENS writes: 

For me the lines are completely satisfying: for Mr. Kay and the critic he 
quotes they evidently are not. This is comparatively unimportant; there are, 
of course, no prescriptions for the enjoyment of poetry, and opinions will 
always vary about certain parts of Wordsworth’s writing. I cannot however, 
agree that ‘vigilance . . . has been relaxed’ etc. Would a poet who used lan- 
guage with such conscious care, who wrote at length on poetic diction and 
who had no doubt that ‘feelings, even of the ludicrous’ might occasionally 
be aroused in his readers, but would not compromise his integrity by altering 
his work, throw away the end of his poem as is suggested? The ‘bathos and 
banality’ are undeniable, but they are far too obvious to be accidental. When 
an artist denies himself eloquence and states a moment of experience in ap- 
parently trivial terms, he chooses, as Virginia Woolf said, what the Greeks 
and Jane Austen chose, ‘the dangerous art where one slip means death’. 

My chief argument was that artistic sincerity, which is not perhaps the 
inevitable accompaniment of moral sincerity, is present in genuine poetry, 
but that material offered to children is often jejune and insincere. 
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PART ‘A’ by J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


At THE head of the poems on this quarter's Reading Sheet ‘A’ appears this 
question: “What contribution to the general effect of each of the following 
poems is made by the running-on of lines and the positioning of pauses and 
stops? 

We can start our classroom discussion with the simple observation that 
ordinary prose speech falls into word-groups of varying length, convention- 
ally separated from each other by marks of punctuation; these lengths we 
may call ‘prose-lengths’. When speech is arranged into verse, a new length 
is introduced, the ‘verse-length’ (or line as we call it); and in any poem the 
‘verse-lengths’ may, or they may not, be also ‘prose-lengths’. In the first 
example—I(a) on the Reading Sheet—the ‘verse-lengths’ are the same as the 
‘prose-lengths’; on the second example—I(b)—they are usually not. In any 
case where they are not the same, the lines are said to over-run. 


The question may now be asked: When reading a poem aloud, which of 


these two ‘lengths’ are we to observe? Are we to read as the very young 
child does, treating each line as a self-contained unit, and making with each 
new line a fresh beginning and a fresh ending: Or should we read according 
to the prose sense of the poem, observe the ‘prose-lengths’ and ignore the 
lines as such altogether? The answer is, of course, that we should do both— 
that whether reading aloud or silently we should observe the beginnings, 
pauses and endings which are natural to prose, but should also give due weight 
to the beginnings, pauses and endings which belong to verse. We do in fact 
speak of ‘line-beginnings’ and ‘sense-beginnings’, of ‘line-endings’ and ‘sense- 
endings’. To put it another way, a poem may be said to have a ‘prose-life’ 
and a ‘verse-life’, and the effect of any poem depends a good deal on the 
extent to which these two ‘lives’ interact, the extent to which they reinforce 
each other or pull against each other. In example I(a) they reinforce; in ex- 
ample I(b) they pull against. 

A discussion along these or similar lines will, I hope, make it easier to con- 
sider the other examples on the Reading Sheet. 

JOHN KEATS: Stanzas from Isabella. The ‘run-ons’ of stanza vi are seen as 
not particularly significant; the one which is chiefly felt is that from ‘wed’ to 
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‘To every’, where the introduction of the unexpected word ‘wed’ gains from 
a pause of expectancy before one discovers, in the line follow ing, how the 
situation is resolved. But stanza vm, after its first two lines, suddenly asserts 
its ‘prose life’: the line-endings sink into insignificance and the sense-endings 
become prominent: ‘thee’ (I. 12), ‘doom’ (I. 13), ‘pressing’ (I. 14) and “gaz- 
ing’ (Il. 15). The concord of line-ending and sense-ending is not in fact re- 
gained until we reach the final word ‘shrive’. This example shows what 
happens when the ‘verse-life’ and the ‘prose-life’ of a poem come into con- 
flict: there is an increase of agitation in the mind of the reader—an agitation 
which in this case serves to reinforce the agitation underlying Lorenzo’s 
words. Stanza 1x (not on the Reading Sheet) marks a return to a more con- 
trolled utterance on Lorenzo’s part, his growing assurance being announced 
by two lines which are self-contained utterances. 

ROBERT HERRICK: Stanzas from Corinna’s Going-a-Maying. It is not so much 

agitation as a growing sense of urgency which is expressed by the increasing 
freedom of these three stanzas. The first stanza sets the pattern, and for the 
most part proceeds by self-contained couplets. In the second stanza a new 
note is sounded: the first couplet (Il. 15-16) is carried forward into |. 17 to a 
full stop at ‘Flora’; the regularity is broken, the ‘prose-lengths’ begin to vary 
more considerably Y; and the verse finds new amplitude. There is a second 

nificant ‘run-on’ at Il. 26-7. But it is in the third stanza that the urgency 
reaches its highest pitch: the lines are more broken than ever, the pauses occur 
more and more in various positions within the line, and in any sensitive read- 

alia re is a tendency to ignore the end-pauses at ‘how’ and ‘bough’ almost 
po We may say of the whole extract that, as it proceeds, ‘prose-life’ 
comes more to the fore and ‘verse-life’ sinks into the background. 

EDWARD THOMAS: Adlestrop. In the first and second stanzas of this poem 
the over-running serves a somewhat different purpose: it underlines not the 
speaker’s agitation or his sense of urgency but his mood of somewhat dis- 
connected meditation. The variety of ‘prose-lengths’ (some very short, some 
long) and the varied placing of the sense-endings sine these two stanzas 
almost as near to prose as verse can go; the manner is of one who is perplex- 
edly piecing together a ‘picture of the mind’. Thus far the mood is placid. 
Then, at I. 9, the movement changes, the rhythm becomes firm and regular, 
and the whole poem, steadied by the end-stopping of the lines, takes on a 
singing quality. This change is immediately felt by the reader as a strength- 
ening of feeling: what is now conveyed is not only the details of the scene 
but also the emotion which accompanied the original experience and which 
accompanies the recollection of it. The last stanza also, in spite of its two 
over-run lines, is kept well under control by the sense-pause at ‘mistier’, and 
emotion is allowed to broaden into wonder. 
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ROBERT BROWNING: After the Duel. The poem offers some points of com- 
parison with the previous one, in that it begins with separate observations. 
But from line 4 onward, as meditation changes to wonder at the mystery of 
death and the futility of vengeance—that, I take it, is what the poem is ‘about’ 
—there is an increase of breadth, and lines 4-9 are virtually a single utterance. 


The end-pauses after the verbs ‘heeds’, ‘strike’ and ‘erase’ are dramatic: they 
occur in such a way as to give greater force to the rhyming line which in 





each case follows. Most effective is the pause after ‘solemn and strange’, 
which makes ‘Surprise’ seem doubly a surprise. At the end (ll. 17-18) the 
poem returns to the manner of the opening. 

GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS: To seem the Stranger lies my Lot. We may first 
point out to our pupils that the poem, being an Italian sonnet, has a formal | 
and exacting pattern. The treatment, however, is far from formal: the lines | 
over-run very freely, and often (ll. 5, 6, 7, 9, 10) in such a way as to prevent } 
an intelligent reader from observing any but the most conventional of end- 
pauses. What we have, therefore, is an exacting verse-form which holds (but 


—- 


only just manages to hold) matter which is straining all the time to break free | 
and take on a ‘prose-life’ of its own. From the war between the verse-form 
and its prose-content arises the feeling of considerable tension which the son- 
net generates, a tension akin to that which lies at the root of the poet’s | 
protest against his adverse conditions. | 
Glancing back at extracts I(a) and I(b) on the Sheet we see that the first of 
them, lacking all ‘prose-life’, is an entirely dead thing, and that the attempt 
to whip up some feeling in |. 12 is a ludicrous failure because the movement 


of the lines does not bear out the implications of the words. As regards I(b 
my own opinion of this and the other ‘battle’ passages in Paradise Lost is that 
it is ‘over-enjambed’; here we have Milton very consciously causing the se 

to be ‘variously drawn out from one Verse into another’, with the result aa 
our feeling for the ‘verse-length’ is somewhat lost. This opinion, offered | 
tentatively, is not meant as a judgment on the poem as a whole. 


The poems on the next Re ading Sheet ‘A’ will allow discussion of the 
expressive possibilities of a poem’s variations in movement, rhythm and pace 


PART 'B’ by FRANK CHAPMAN 


Senior English Master, Oswestry High School for Boys 


THE FIRST pair of passages are extracts from accounts of Joan of Arc in 
two juvenile encyclopaedias. There is nothing particularly distinguished ) 
about the writing of the first one, but it is clear and straightforward and gives | 
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the impression of a genuine attempt at impartiality. Whether this has been 
attained completely is, perhaps, open to question: the first sentence implies 
that trials held by the Inquisition were usually unfair. But the use of such 
words as ‘foolish’ and ‘absurd’ seems, on the whole, justified in the context, 
nd 
the function of encyclopaedia entries—that of providing information. (b) is 


here is little else to take exception to. The passage, then, seems to fulfil 


very different proposition. Undoubtedly, some information is given, but 
there is no pretence whatever of impartiality. We are informed flatly that 
Joan’s trial was illegal, that her guards were of the lowest blackguard type, 
that Cauchon was infamous, while the law yers who protested were brave 
and the notary, whose transcript of the evidence is quoted, was honest. Any 
orall of these statements may be true, but there is little or nothing in the pas- 

ize to prove it. A number of similar examples can be found. Compare the 

fourth sentence of (a) with the first sentence of the second paragraph of (b). 
In (b) the story of Joan is vulgarised, and she seems reduced to the stature of 
the heroine of a Sunday newspaper story—‘Beautiful Girl Wrongly Inm- 
prisoned’. It is journalese, and suffers from a number of the defects of pop- 
ular journalism—chiefly the presentation from one angle only—that most 
calculated to raise popular sentiment. Even the decision not to use torture 
is presented as, in some way, vaguely discreditable to the judges. 

Of the two poems, (b) appears to me one of the indisput rb ly great poems 
of the language, and perhaps the comparison with (a) is an unfair one. I don’t 
‘eally think so, though: it raises a number of interesting points. Both poems 
are about the death of soldiers in war: a start, then, may be made by asking 
vhich poet seems to write from first-hand experience, and what the evidence 
is. I can’t believe that many people will go wrong over this. Owen’s brilliant 
technique in the octet of his sonnet is far more than technique: the onoma- 
topoeia is a vivid realisation of the tumult of the battle-field, and, at the same 
time, a sad comment on the insincere formalities of a civil funeral. (Note 
how ‘the stuttering rifles rapid rattle’ suggests ‘patter out their hasty orisons’ 
in both sound and sense). Nowhere do we feel that the comparisons are 
strained, and the movement of the poem proceeds from the rapid, mechanical 
motion of the lines mentioned to the slow, dignified conclusion, where both 
sense and movement culminate in ‘And each slow dusk a drawing-down of 
blinds’. (a) was, of course, written before 1914 and the period when war 
affects each one of us. The soldier becomes a romantic, almost Byronic, 
outcast (cf. Kipling ‘But its thin red line of ’eroes, when the band begins to 
play’). The poem Is by A. E. Housman and his soldier is the Shropshire Lad 
in uniform; the solemn, introspective peasant doomed to, and wishing to, 
die young (how different from the home-life of the Shropshire I know so 
well). He is simply an inversion of the shepherd of pastoral poetry, and bears 
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as little relation to reality. The apparent simplicity and artlessness of the 
poem are belied by the inevitable ‘lads’, ‘lief’ etc. and the absurdity of ‘lads 
are in love with the grave’. And what about the monotonous up and down 
rhythm? Is it irrelevant to say that this poem fits itself in my mind to the 
tune of “Wrap me up in my old tarpaulin jacket!’: To sum up (a) is an 
emotional indulgence; (b) is experience, transmuted into poetry. 


III(a) is by Neville Cardus, one of our best-known writers on cricket and 
music, and admired by many readers for his literary treatment of these sub- 
jects. (b), by Siegfried Sassoon, is part of an account of a boy’s participation 
in a village cricket-match, written many years afterwards. It is this that gives 
the passage its slightly condescending tone: the grown man is mildly and 
sympathetically amused at the events that meant so much to him in boyhood. 
But here we can visualise the match and, to some extent, understand and 
share the excitement of the occasion. A good deal of Mr. Cardus’ account 
is taken up with an effort to inflate the county match into a significance it 
could not possibly have. What are we to think of the reckless slinging-about 
of terms like ‘evil’ and ‘exorcising’: How on earth could the unfortunate 
Macdonald look ‘sinister and princely’ while he was bowling: What had 
Woolley’s chastity to do with his batting, and could anything be less appro- 
priate to describe the sound of bat meeting ball than ‘rippling music’: No 
doubt this is ‘fine writing’ of the school of the Manchester Guardian of C. E. 
Montague’s day, but it is surely uncommonly slip-shod writing. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS OF COPYRIGHT MATERIAL PRINTED IN READING SHEET B XXIV 
I (a) Extract from Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, Vol. V, by permission of the Clar- 
endon Press. 
(b) Extract from Children’s Encyclopaedia, Vol. 1V, by permission of The Educa- 
tional Book Co. Ltd. 


Il (a) OA, hard is the bed by A. E. Housman, by permission of 1 he Society of Aut] 
as the Literary Representative of the Trustees of the Estate of the late A. | 
Housman, and Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd., publishers of A. E. Housman’s 
Collected Poems. 
(b) Anthem for Doomed Youth by Wilfred Owen, by permission of Messrs. Chatt 
and Windus and the Executors of Wilfred Owen. 
II fa) Extracts from Neville Cardus’ The Summer Game, by permission of the Author 


nd Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd. 
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(b) Extract from Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, by permission 
of Messrs. Faber and Faber, Ltd. 
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S.E. ESSEX ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


Tue SoutH East Essex Association of Teachers of English was formed 
wen four years ago. Its birth was inspired by a Ministry of Education 
Course for English Specialists and the magazine THE USE OF ENGLISH. The 
course eg vcctor once again the value of people meeting to discuss a 
mutual interest, backed by a variety of experience: THE USE OF ENGLISH in- 
spired experiment and the need for discussion. I therefore considered that 
it would be a good thing if teachers of English could meet occasionally to 
discuss their problems, exchange book lists, analyse experimental work and 
rally to seek inspiration. 

I circularised all the Secondary Schools in the Division and called a lunch- 
time meeting during the Divisional Refresher Course. There it was decided 
that the group should be formed. It was to be, and remains, an informal 
group. I was appointed Secretary and Convenor. 

Since Whitsun 1951 we have had one meeting a term. We have discussed, 
among other things, “School Libraries’, “English Text-books’, ‘Poetry An- 
, The Teaching of Reading to Bac kward Children’, and ‘Children’s 
Prose Writing’. 

Last year the group was extended to include Primary School teachers who 


the yl y71esS 


were especially interested in the teaching of English. We have met twice 
since, once to consider suitable prose works for both Primary and Secondary 
children and on the other occasion to discuss ‘Drama in Secondary Schools’ 

1 ‘Dramatic Activity in Primary Schools’. 

Most meetings have been discussions, led by the Secretary. At others, 
members have prepared papers to be read and discussed. Attendance rarely 
exceeds twelve; more often there are only seven or eight people present. 
From an area which includes some 45 schools, this is far from satisfactory, 
but it must be realised that these schools are well scattered over a large area, 
and transport is not always very convenient. 

In spite of the small numbers attending these meetings, those of us who do 
attend regularly feel that the Association is very worth-while and that we all 
gain considerably from the discussions. If we had a larger membership we 
could undertake serious study of many of the problems which beset the teach- 
er of English and issue our own reports based on the accumulated experience. 

Although there are many difficulties and disappointments in this work, I 
would recommend the formation of such groups, however small, for meet- 
ings and discussions generate enthusiasm and spread ideas, both worthy ob- 


iectives in a field where staleness leads to indifference. 


G. JOLLY 
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COMICS AND YOUR CHILDREN, by George H. Pumphrey. [Published by 
the Comics Campaign Council, 23 Tillingbourne Gardens, N.8, price 6d., post 
free 74d. | 

This pamphlet, written by a primary school headmaster, is a single shot fired 

at enemies who are likely to fall wholesale (and retail) before the heavy 

artillery of the Harmful Publications Bill, when it becomes an effective Act. 

The Bill applies to any book, magazine or other like work which consists 
wholly or mainly of stories told in pictures, with or without the addition of 
written matter, portraying ‘the commission of crimes, or acts of violence or 
cruelty, or incidents of a repulsive or horrible nature’ in such a way that the 
work as a whole would tend to corrupt a child or young person into whose 
hands it might fall “whether by inciting or encouraging him to commit crimes 
or acts of violence or cruelty or in any other way whatsoever’. Printers, pub- 
lishers and sellers of ‘horror comics’—the main target—will be liable to be 
sentenced to a maximum of four months imprisonment and fined up to £ 100. 

Any normal person who has examined any portion of a ‘horror comic’ 
must feel that no punishment can be too great for the perpetrator. ‘It is better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into 
the sea.’ 

The present pamphlet is not valueless because its call for action had already 
been heard. It presents a useful summary of what a ‘horror comic’ is and has 
horrific illustrations from the comics themselves. Further, there are some 
interesting facts and figures about the better-known British Comics, begin- 
ning with Northclifte’s Comic Cuts in 1890. 

British Comics generally are not condemned. They are poor nourishment 
for growing children, but they do less harm to healthy appetites than some 
suppose. Some American type comics are innocuous, but most of them are 
objectionable and the worst are damnable. Mr. Pumphrey shows that the 
true ‘horror comics’ distort sex, emphasise brutality, encourage race prejudice 
and prefer the gang to the individual. 

The writer goes on to show how American type ‘horror comics’ get into 
Britain, to show how they are distributed and to discuss the effect of them 
upon young children. They frighten children, but they fascinate them. They 
confuse young minds so that it becomes impossible for children to develop 
264 
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any sense of values. Evil, which interests even adult readers more than Good, 
overshadows Good. There is evidence, too, that ‘horror comics’ may lead 
juveniles to crime. 

"Mr. Pumphrey might have exposed more clearly the utter contempt in 
which ‘horror comic’ writers hold their readers. The writers themselves do 
not disguise their contempt—‘Heh, heh! I see you're hungry for horror 
again. Well, rest assured. Your appetite will be satisfied. In fact, when you're 
through with this putrid periodical, you will have lost your appetite entirely. 
So don’t just stand there, drooling. Come in!’ 

Come in and see the murder and the beating-up, the half-human monsters, 
the rotting hands of corpses, the thighs and bosoms of tortured women, the 
ghosts and the gibbering madmen. 

D. P. M. MICHAEL 





THE AUGUSTAN WORLD: Life and Letters in Eighteenth Century England, 
by A. R. Humphreys. [Methuen, 16s. | 

The publishers suggest with good sense that this book might find a fitting 
| place on our shelves between ‘Johnson’s England’ and “The Eighteenth Cen- 
\ tury Background’. This places it well. To compile a gallimaufrey like Tur- 
berville’s requires the zeal and loving care of a collector making the most of 
his exhibits: Professor Humphreys has something of the collector in him. 
To set before us a feast of philosophical sowthistles and brambles, as Willey 
does, requires a taste for such delicacies: a taste shared by Professor Hum- 
phreys but his recipe runs, ‘First remove the prickles. . .’ 

In The Augustan World he sets out to show the literature of the period 
covered approximately by the lives of Pope and Johnson against its social 
background and the book belongs to that genus of scholarship which is neither 
) literary criticism nor social history, but an attempt to synthesize the two. 

This is never an easy thing to do and the usefulness of the result to students 
of literature or history, especially at the sixth form level, is generally exag- 
serated, but of its kind this is one of the most agreeable books to be found. 

In his six chapters the author surveys social life, economics, politics, religion, 

philosophy and the fine arts, relating each to the literature of his period. The 


} 


book is, in fact, a mosaic of detail, the tesserae largely consisting of excellently 
illuminating quotations while coherence in the overall design is inevitably 
ichieved through sweeping lines of generalisation. Scholars in the particular 
fields of study covered by the survey will make their reservations, but the 
overall effect is not one of over-simp sification but of complexity within con- 
vincing perspectives and proportions—indeed, such de endile simple formu- 


) lae as ‘The Age of Reason’ are quickly dismissed as elaies the truth. 
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The book is eminently readable and has all the graces of the age it depicts, 
balance, polish and lucidity, while its author reveals himself as a scholar of 
sensitivity and humour. Few of his readers will not find their own taste and 
sympathy broadened and even the most incorrigible romantic may recognise 
that it is precisely in the limitations of the Augustan writer, consciously im- 
posed and not congenital, that his strength lies. 

MICHAEL PAFFARD 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. VOL. I: THE AGE OF CHAUCER, 
edited by Boris Ford. [Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.| 
This guide is designed to open up English Literature for people who lack 
strictly professional equipment for reading it. The editor explains that our 
literature is to be surveyed in seven volumes, each of which will supply a 
general account of a fairly well-defined period and illuminate those works 
that have a decided value for all time. The intention, so declared, is a very 
worthy one, but the performance (to judge by the first volume) falls miser- 
ably short of it. 
The Age of Chaucer opens with ‘A Survey of Medieval Verse’ by John 





Speirs which promises to indicate the plain man’s pathway to what is of 
abiding value, but which loses itself in a flurry of anthropological conjectures. 
‘A Survey of English Prose in the Middle Ages’ by A. I. Doyle which follows 
is good in its way, but it reads like an apology for the religious life and makes 
no mention of Malory or Mandeville. The isolated chapters on “The Social 
Context’ and on ‘English Architecture in the Late Middle Ages’ are not of 
the slightest value to someone who wants to read Troilus and Criseyde (which 


~ 


ee 


is barely mentioned in this compilation) or Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 
A bundle of ill-matching and prickly critical essays and a decent anthology 
of rather inaccessible poems make up the whole. It cannot be said that in the 
end the reader is in a better position to read Gawain or The Pardoner’s Prologue 
and Tale for having been told that ‘the striking off of the head of the Green 
Knight is like the pollarding of a tree’ (p. 154) or that part of the power the 
Pardoner exerts ‘is unmistakably as a survival of the traditional medicine- 
man’ (p. 111). 

But this book is a mass of inaccuracies, fatuities and critical mumbo-jumbo. 
Mr. Speirs misquotes Arnold with a fine flourish on his first page and fre- 


quently writes clumsy or defective sentences; he offers a grotesque misreading 
of ‘The Cursed Daunsers’ (p. 53); he dismisses Malory with the remark that 
he ‘persistently misses the meaning of his wonderful material’ and that his 
prose ‘is in some respects the nearest thing in medieval English to the prose 
of Walter Pater’ (p. 42), and he solemnly tells us that the buffoonery over } 
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the cradled sheep in the Towneley Shepherds’ Play may be interpreted ‘as an 
expression of the jollity of the folk as the rebirth significance of the midwinter 
festival overcomes the death significance’ and that ‘the “hornyd lad” in the 
cradle . .. can be none other than the “horned god” —the God incarnated as 
goat or sheep, bull or stag—whose worship continued throughout medieval 
Britain’ (p. 171). Other contributors trot out similar nonsense. David Hol- 
brook, writing on The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, says: It is appropriate that the 
poem should draw no parallel between Chauntecleer and Christ (though the 
fox is the “newe Scariot’’), and appropriate too that Chauntecleer should not 
die on a Friday’ (p. 125). Derek Traversi is guilty of the sort of thing Marxist 
critics perpetrate: ‘It was Spenser’s fate as poet to perfect literary forms that, 
having lost before his day their roots in the past, failed equally to respond 
adequately to the needs of the present’ (p. 214). ‘Roots’ and ‘rooted’ are 
clearly words to conjure with in the circle in which these contributors move. 
The worst essays in the book have that mixture of pretentiousness, jargon 
and downright carelessness that disfigures so much critical writing today; the 
best (by Doyle, Hodgart and Harding) are sadly out of place in such a farrago. 
I. R. BROWNING 


THOMAS HARDY, by Douglas Brown. [Longmans’ Men and Books Series, 
IOS. 6d. | 
Valuable as this study is, it can hardly suffice on its own for school use. It has 
much to offer that is stimulating, but its deliberate omission of The Dynasts 
from the balance and its over-emphasis on the theme of the agricultural de- 
pression put Hardy into a curious perspective which only has meaning in 
relation to the full biography written by Mrs. Hardy and such more com- 
prehensive studies as that by Evelyn Hardy. 
RICHARD JAY 


NEW EDITIONS 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE: THE TEMPEST, edited by Frank Kermode. 
(Methuen, 16s.] KING JOHN, edited by E. A. J. Honigmann. [Methuen, 
Ids. 

The merits of the new Arden Shakespeares have already been noticed by me 

in a short review (Vol. 6, No. 2). What I said there about the contents, the 

editing and the production applies also to these new volumes; they are still 
the best editions for scholarship pupils who need a reliable and fully-annotated 
text side by side with a light survey of what is most significant in past and 
contemporary criticism. 
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Ina longish introduction to The Tempest Mr. Kermode rejects the various 
allegorical interpretations (religious, political and biographical) which pre- 
vious critics have offered, and insists that this is a play of an established kind, 
capable of interpretation in terms of its own content. His insistence will meet 
with the approval of those who think of Shakespeare as a practical man of the 
theatre, one who could never have aftorded to deal in conundrums, whos¢ 
subtleties and complexities arise solely from the subtlety and complexity of 
his mind and thought, and who would have regarded as a failure any play 
which did not at once convey a goodly part of its meaning to the audience 
for which it was intended. Mr. Kermode holds that The Tempest is a pastoral 
drama, concerned with the opposition between Nature and Art—more pre- 
cisely, between the worlds of Caliban’s Nature and Prospero’s Art. Caliban’s 
Nature is not, however, the world of primitive innocence; his is the world 
of raw Nature, and he himself not the conventional pastoral hero but an 
‘inverted’ one, a ‘savage and deformed slave’. “His function is to illuminate 
by contrast the world of art, nurture, civility’—if by that we understand not 
only the world of Prospero’s benevolent art, but also the world of Antonio's 
evil malice; for while the ‘natural’ brutishness of Caliban contrasts with the 
civilised virtues of Prospero and Miranda, it also shows up the ‘unnatural 
brutishness of the nobleman who has chosen to abase himself be/ow the natural 

Taking up the suggestion of some earlier critics the editor of King Joh 
holds that The Troublesome Raigne of John was not, as is still generally sup- 
posed, the source of Shakespeare's own play, but is a ‘derivative’ play writte1 
after King John; and he brings much evidence in support of this view. He 
then examines plot, characters and themes with the new respect and the great- 
er detail that the circumstances warrant. Only I am not happy about some 
of his contentions regarding the theme of the play, which he approaches by 
means of the study of its images. “A simple count of the f frequency of word: 
can often be a valuable first step in an examination of a play’s themes.’ But 
if ‘an examination’ means, as it seems to do here, ‘the discovery’ of themes, 
then there is surely something perverse in the procedure. Any themes of 
significance should surely lie more or less on the surface, and the purpose 0 
a study of the images should be to show how they give to the themes life and 
body. By means of his illuminating analysis of the im ages, Mr. Honigman1 
arrives at the theme of ‘right versus might’ ; but he would more easily have 
persuaded me if he had discovered his theme in the situations themselves (just 
as John Masefield discovered the theme of ‘treachery’). He could then have 
gone on to show the rdle of the imagery in underlining the theme’s signif- 
cance. 


J.H.W 
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SELECTED PROSE FROM EDWARD GIBBON, The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’, with an Introduction by Simon Harcourt-Smith. [Falcon 
Prose Classics, 7s. 6d. net. | 


Rk. L. STEVENSON, Selection and Commentary by M. R. Ridley. [Shel- 
donian English Series: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 6s.| 


COLERIDGE AND THE WORDSWORTHS, Selection and Commentary by 
Hester Burton. [Ibid., 6s.] 


AN EPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT, by Alexander Pope, Edited by John 
sutt. [ Methuen, limp cloth, 35.| 


What is the aim of those who produce thin volumes of ‘selections’ from well- 
known writers? Is it to arouse appetite in those unfamiliar with their works: 
Is it to afford reminiscent pleasure to the initiate? The present writer had a 
lively appetite for Gibbon aroused by two passages in a book of extracts for 
Précis, selected with an eye to literature rather than to the School Certificate. 
But it is doubtful whether the volume under review, one of a series forbid- 
dingly labelled ‘Prose Classics’, will achieve any such fortuitous success. A 
string of passages, with no connecting commentary, is not very likely to 
attract the benighted soul ignorant of Gibbon, and of what use is such a selec- 
tion to the Gibbon-addict: Of all writers, Gibbon is the most dippable-into, 
and we all prefer to dip for ourselves. True, the book has a useful preface, 
and many of one’s favourites are there: Commodus intercepts the rapid career, 
and cuts asunder the long bony neck of the ostrich; the want of youth, beauty, 
or chastity, protects the Roman women from outrage; St. Simeon Stylites 
does his stuff atop the pillar. But many of one’s favourites are necessarily 
missing, and though the footnotes are mentioned with approval in the pre- 
face, all are omitted from the text. 

There can be little doubt, on the other hand, about the Sheldonian English 
Series, a competently-edited sequence of extracts from great authors, joined 
by abundant biographical material, and aimed straight at the first-year Sixth, 
or possibly Five Arts. It does seem a little strange that a whole volume should 
be devoted to R.L.S., while William and Dorothy have to squeeze, together 
with Coleridge, into one—but this feat of compression is successfully man- 
aged, though one wishes the editor had allowed the poets to explain their 
own views on poetry, instead of doing it for them. They were, after all, 
quite articulate on the subject. 

Mr. Butt has produced a most competent and handy school edition of 
Pope’s venomous chef d’oeuvre. 

J. SIBLY 
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THE OLD WIVES’ TALE; CLAYHANGER; THE JOURNALS OF ARNOLD 
BENNETT. [Penguin, 3s. 6d. each. | 


THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL; ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS; RICEY- 
MAN STEPS. |Penguin, 2s. each.] 


It is easy to assume that Arnold Bennett’s career is a process of decline from 
the creation of The Old Wives’ Tale (1908) to Imperial Palace (1930). This 
account ignores The Grand Babylon Hotel, an efficient commercial serial, 
which comes before Anna of the Five Towns (1902) and well before the 
O.W.T. An adequate account of Bennett’s talents would have to notice the 
deliberateness with which he turned from ‘serious’ to ‘slick’ writing; and 
would attempt to delimit the achievement of the O.W.T. itself. Its strength 
is in its sense of place and of average people. But as a comment on life it is 
itself an average. “The fat woman was... repulsive. . . . But I thought—she 
has been young and slim once. And I immediately thought of a story. (Jour- 
nals, p. 77). This was the beginning of the O.W.T. For all its marvellous 
working, is there any more interpretation of life in the novel? Clayhanger 
has some of the same local strength and humour though spoilt by a profes- 
sional luridness; and in Riceyman Steps the naturalistic method, transferred to 
Clerkenwell, has become more arid and grotesque. The question raised by 
Bennett’s career is, what sort of intellectual equipment makes for “develop- 
ment’ in a writer: 

In a sixth form or adult class these volumes, with their interesting prefaces 
by Mr. Frank Swinnerton, would offer a good opportunity for an examina- 
tion of a representative ‘success’. The selections from the Journals would be 
useful. ‘F lenry James expressed stupefaction when I said I knew nothing about 
the middle-class’ (p. 252). ‘I thank heaven I have always gone in for tech- 
nique’ (p. 366). As Conrad once wrote, ‘even the most artful of writers will 
give himself (and his morality) away in about every third sentence’. But that 
was a remark that Bennett, for all his talk of ‘art’ and ‘technique’, could not 
have made or even understood. 

G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


HAVELOK AND SIR ORFEO, rendered into modern English by Robert 
Montagu. [Edmund Ward, 7s. 6d.] 


Anyone interested in the Middle Ages will enjoy this book which is a pleasant 
version of two romances that were extremely popular in England from the 
13th century onwards. Havelok, the Dane, written probably originally in 
the Lincolnshire dialect, is a somewhat crude but vigorous account of how 
a young Danish Prince and a young English Princess were cheated of their 
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READING IN SCHOOL 


READ TO wriTE, by C. R. Austin. [Ginn and Co. Ltd. Book One—Your 
Diary, ss. 9d.; Book Two—Serial Stories, 6s.; Book Three—A Magazine 
6s. 3d.; Book Four—A New spaper, 6s. 6d.] 


[hese attractively produced books offer a four-year course in composition 
‘aimed at developing fluent self-expression in Secondary School children’ 

Each year’s work is designed as a major undertaking to be achieved in 
weekly instalments: the writing of a diary, then terminal serials, magazines, 
and newspapers. The method is consistently threefold: first a reading section 
(10 a term) to arouse interest and stimulate imagination; then a “Test Quiz’ 
to ensure adequate comprehension; finally an amiable statement of written 
work required for the week. In Book Four instructions are more formal, 
with specific hints on style and suggested topics for discussion. 

Consistency is a virtue provided that it avoids sterile drilling. Mr. Austin 
has guarded against this by his catholic selection of reading models. If one 
favours books built around extracts, these can scarcely be bettered: Jeftries 
Belloc, Wells, Munthe, and many others are shrew dly sampled. There arc 
also descriptive and narrative poems, and illustrations meant to be more than 
mere decoration. These help to grade the course imaginatively. More im- 
portant, the extracts are arranged to catch at interests pre dominant at partic- 
ular ages, and to coincide with the occasions and seasons when they will be 
read. Such selectivity is a tricky business (Books Two and Three, for instance, 
cater for boys more than for girls) but on the whole there is plenty to help 
the teacher who is in search of ‘integration’ and continuity in a composition 
course. 

Mr. Austin asks the teacher to act as adviser, letting the books speak for 
themselves. Naturally one ponders his claim that his method has produced 
‘surprising progress in children whose previous work has been laboured and 
cramped’. Oral preparation being cut, how far will written hints and exhor- 
tations (‘And this means you!’) excite readers into a flurry of composition? 
Competent readers who already enjoy books will probably be well satisfied; 
but these, usually, are already competent writers in any case. What thes: 
books will do for stumbling readers with few literary interests is less certain. 
The vocabulary of word-meanings at the end of Book One, for example, 
would be hard going for most first- and second-year Modern School chil dren. 


However, profitable experiment can be made without commitment to 
the full course. Each book is self-contained; and Book One exemplifies the 
author’s method at its most spontaneous and engaging. 


R. B. COOK 
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New Collins Books for Schools 


New Laurel and Gold Titles, 1955 


No. 171. HEIDI by Johanna Spyri (Abridged) 
This new translation by M. ROSENBAUM recaptures all the simplicity 
and sweetness of the little Swiss girl who lives high up in the Alps with 
her old uncle, and who brings happiness to all who know her. 

Illustrated. Price 2s. 9d. 


No. 172 JENNINGS AND DARBISHIRE by Anthony Buckeridge 
(Abridged) 
Nobody can be funnier than Jennings—unless it is his solemn, bespectacled 
friend, Darbishire. Together, and separately, they have a genius for getting 
into “‘Supersonic”’ scrapes, and are equally clever in getting out of them 
again. Illustrated. Price 2s. 9d. 


No. 173. ISLE OF STRANGERS by Ralph Hammond 


Ralph Hammond writes the kind of book which all adventurers love to 
read. Isle of Strangers is a thrilling tale of how a boy sails single-handed 
across the North Sea to an island off the Norwegian coast, where he be- 
comes involved in many dangerous and exciting episodes. 

Illustrated. Price 2s. 9d. 


No. 174. LITTLE WOMEN by Louisa M. Alcott (Abridged) 

Little Women never grows out of date. There is something fresh and natural 
about it, which makes it a favourite with all ages. The simple goodness of 
the characters, and their realness, has an appeal which has made the book 
a Classic whose popularity will never wane. Illustrated. Price 2s. 9d. 


New Silver Torch Titles, 1955 


No. 79. MOTHER GOOSE NURSERY RHYMES For ages 6-8 


Here are all the old favourites from Little Miss Muffet to Old King Cole 
collected together and presented in larger type, with a picture to each 
poem. The children will love the familiar rhymes (there are 100 of them) 
and the accompanying illustrations. Illustrated. Price 1s. 10d. 


No. 80. THE BRONZE BOAR by Hans Andersen (re-written) 

For ages 8-10 
This book, written in simple language, contains three of Hans Andersen’s 
most famous stories: The Bronze Boar, The Nightingale and The Little 
Mermaid. In clear type and well illustrated, it will have a strong appeal 
to the young reader. 


Write for lists or approval copies to 


JOHN R. CROSSLAND, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
COLLINS, CATHEDRAL ST., GLASGOW 


== NEW BOOKS FROM COLLINS 
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READ TO ENJOY, by Ronald Ridout. [ Heinemann, 4s. 6d.] 

WORKBOOK (for Read to Enjoy). | Heinemann, ts. 2d. | 

THE ADVENTURES OF DICK VARLEY, by I. Serraillier. [ Heinemann, 45 
NEW ADVENTURE, Books Iand II, by J. Ashbourne. | Macmillan, 1s. 6d. each 
CASTAWAY ON GREEN ROCK, by G. R. Crosher. [Cassell, 2s. od.] 

THE LIMPING SMUGGLER, by G. R. Crosher. [|Cassell, 25. 9d.] 
BEGINNINGS, by E. Barker. | Macmillan, 2s. 6d. | 

[he first two books form Stage Two of the Wide Horizon Reading Scheme 
for Secondary School pupils of little academic aptitude, and much of what 
was said of Stage One (reviewed in THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. VI, No 
applies to them. 

Read to Enjoy, like I Dare You of Stage One, consists of re-told extracts 
—and a few poems—dealing with a curious variety of subjects: Bligh’s and 
Shackleton’s boat voyages, accounts of rabbits, bicycles, balloons, aeroplan 
ponies and some stories from modern sources. 

If the title Read to Enjoy is significant the exercises in the expendable Work- 
book will do little, if anything, to further that exhortation. Many require a 
great deal of direct copying of sentences and even of paragraphs, and involve 
no real advance on what was demanded in the first Workbook. In any case, 
children capable of tackling the reader without serious difficulty should be 
able to do more advanced and better planned grammatical and comprehen- 
sion work. 

The Adventures of Dick Varley, a freely re-told version of Ballantyne’s Dog 
Crusoe, is likely to appeal more to chilc fren than Jungle Adventure, the re-told 
Martin Rattler of Stage One of this scheme. Both books are well produced 
and pleasantly illustrated. 

Dangerous climbs, hitch-hiking, cave exploration, and so on, are part of 
the stock in trade of the ordinary ‘Juvenile’ writer whose heroes engage in 
such feats so that Good may triumph over Evil. Several of the short stories 

Books I and II of New Adventure are harmless episodes of that kind and 
yet, detached from their normal romantic ‘context’ they have such an ob- 
viously practicable air, and the actors therein receive such mild reproof for 
their escapades, that some teachers with experience of near-delinquent chil- 
dren might well hesitate to use them. 

In Castaway on Green Rock and The Limping Smuggler Mr. Crosher has 


engaged in the difficult task of writing for backward readers with more suc- 
cess than is usual in this field. These attractively produced stories, admittedly 
of the ‘comic’ type, have plenty of action, incidents not wildly improb paw 
the triumph of Good over Evil a nd, in spite of the genuine Jy simple anc 

repetitive she some show of excitement. They should appeal to all 


but the most wilful non-reader. 
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PUBLICATION AUTUMN 
* 


THE 
LANGUAGE 
PAPER 


4 HANDBOOK FOR 
CANDIDATES 


1955 





Denys Thompson 


This important book provides a com- 
plete revision course for the G.C.E. 
English Language Paper. It is based 
on the author’s personal experience 
n teaching for three of the main ex- 
aminations and on a detailed study of 
papers set by all the Boards. The can- 
didate who works through the book 
should have a good prospect of suc- 
cess. 

Not that this is a ‘cram book’. The 
author’s repute is sufficient guarantee 
of that. What is more, the passages 
for précis and comprehension are 
onger than those normally found in 
examination papers, and are substan- 
tial and interesting enough to stand 
yn their own. The purpose is not only 
to avoid the scrappy effect of studying 
nothing but short extracts but also to 
encourage the reading of the actual 
books from which these longer pas- 
sages are taken. As the author him- 
self says, ‘the well-read candidate 
rarely fails’. 

Immediate application for 
inspection copies is advised 
Advance requests will be dealt 


with before publication 


PRICE ABOUT 5/- 





F. R. LEAVIS 
D. H. Lawrence: Novelist 

A critical work of the first importance 
to all who profess an interest in the 
English novel. ‘Lawrence is’, writes 
Dr. Leavis, ‘before all else a great 
novelist, one of the very greatest, and 
it is as one of the major novelists of 
the English tradition that he will 
above all live’. 

Autumn, Demy 8vo, Probably 18s 

L. C. KNIGHTS 

Some Shakespearean Themes 
Professor Knights traces the develop- 
ment of some of the major themes in 
Shakespeare’s plays: man and society, 
man and nature, time and change, 
appearance and reality. 

Autumn, Demy 8vo, Probably 18s 


M. C. BRADBROOK 


The Growth and Structure 
of Elizabethan Comedy 


An illuminating survey which stresses 
the crucial importance of the contrast 
between Shakespearean and Jonson- 
ian comedy, and deals with such 
writers as Dekker, Heywood, Mid- 
dleton, Chapman and Fletcher. 


Summer, Lge Cr 8vo, Probably 16s 


M. D. H. PARKER 
The Slave of Life 
{ Study of Shakespeare and 

the Idea of Justice 
Miss Parker answers the question: 
Had Shakespeare any sort of philoso- 
phy? and argues that a profound 
Christian metaphysic is at work in 
the plays, grappling with the issues of 
being and conduct. 

Summer, Demy 8vo, Probably 18s 


Orders placed now will be recorded and 
the books supplied on publication 








CHATTO AND WINDUS 
40 William IV Street London WC2 
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Beginnings is an interesting collection of fourteen extracts from novels 
biographies, and autobiographies, each one giving a description of a begin- 
ner’s experiences in a job of some kind. A list of books for further reading 
at the end of each extract usually includes some books of practical instructio 
on the topic dealt with, as well as nov els, biographies, and autobiogr: aphies 

Apart from its value as an anthology of good modern prose this book pro- 
vides excellent bases for oral discussion, in a Grammar School ‘leaders’ a 
of the business of choosing a job and meeting the problems of settling down 
to work. It is to be hoped that Mr. Barker will, with the Modern School in 
mind, produce a similar book dealing with the humbler jobs, such as thos 
of the bricklayer, plumber, carpenter, garage hand, and so on. In this case 
books in the reading lists might be grouped into their various categories, and 
some indication of their grade of difficulty given. 

j.W 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE GODS, by Rex Warner. [Macgibbon and Kee, 


12s. 6d.] 
THE EAGLES HAVE FLOWN, by Henry Treece. [Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.] 
THE PEARL, by John Steinbeck. [ Heinemann, 4s.] 


At a time when so much that is worthless is being published for the young 
reader it is a pleasure to welcome these three books and to draw attention to 
their merits. All who want the young to know the haunting power of Greek 
myth, the brutal reality that underlies the glamour of Arthurian legend, the 
moral truth that a simple and moving tale can enfold, will make these books 
known to readers of 11-14 years, who may go on reading them till they are 
much older. Each is pleasantly produced and illustrated. 

For this, his third book presenting Greek myth to modern readers, Rex 
Warner has drawn chiefly on the dramas of Euripedes and Aeschylus. The 
stories tell of Prometheus, Ion, Alcestis, the main events concerning the House 
of Agamemnon, and the less familiar legend of Helen of Egypt. It is perhap: 
unfortunate that the first story should begin with some eight paragraphs t 
establish the background to the story of Prometheus, for the genealogy of 
the Olympian deities is not exciting reading. (I would recommend begin- 
ning with ‘Ion’, the second tale.) All the stories are told in a style that is 
clean without being harsh, precise yet smoothly flowing. 

In treating of the Arthurian legend in a story concerning Festus, a boy of 
British and Roman descent, and his friend Wulf the Jute, Henry Treece has 
seen Arthur a stern, even embittered, leader fated to failure. The prose is in 
keeping with this utterly realistic conception of the close of the fifth century 
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4 extracts from Ginn’s 1955 
English List which relate to 
4 main articles in this issue 


THE TEACHING OF FORMAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Elements of English Grammar by H. M. 
Simpson, in three Parts, is a formal 
grammar course with a difference—the 
exercises. These are either grouped round 
a central theme, making a coherent 
whole, or are a continuous passage in 
prose or verse. In devising the exercises 
the children’s interests at different stages 
have been constantly borne in mind, 
with the hoped-for result that practice 
so often dull—is carried out with ease 
and enjoyment. Part Three provides a 
preparation for the General Certificate 
and the earlier Parts are for pupils from 
8 or 9 onwards. 


POETRY IN MODERN 
SCHOOLS 


Charm of Poetry by J. D. Bevington is 
an anthology of some five hundred 
poems and extracts which have been 
chosen and arranged for the purpose of 
illuminating the nature of poetry and 
revealing the variety of its effects. The 
editor’s aim is not to teach about poetry 
but to convey the delight experienced in 
reading it. He believes that some know- 
ledge of the technique of poetry is an aid 
to the appreciation both of its nature and 
its effect. 





METHOD AND THE 
BACKWARD READER 


Active Reading by J. E. Miles is a course 
in four stages for backward pupils in 
Secondary Modern Schools. The first 
three stages consist of a Workbook, a 
Card Game, a Reader and Teaching 
Notes. Stage Four has a Workbook only 
which leads up to White Hawk, one of 
the Active Readers. The biggest contri- 
bution made by the Active Reading 
Series to the needs of retarded pupils is 
its entirely new approach to reading. 
Reading, as such, is not undertaken at 
all until the pupil, by various skilful 
devices introduced through the Work- 
book and Card Game, is thoroughly pre- 
pared for every word he will meet in the 
Reader. He reads only when he can read 


T MACBETH AS A 
SET BOOK 


New Hudson Shakespeare is edited and 
revised by E. C. Black and A. J. George 
in accordance with the best modern 
Shakespearean scholarship. Macbeth is 
one of fifteen volumes which have been 
prepared with a special view to Ordinary 
and Advanced Certificate work. The text 
is based on the early editions. 


CUT OUT AND POST COUPON NOW! 





To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 


Please send the English List 1955 giving details of your publications 


Vame 


School 


U.E.51 
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The Pearl, originally published in 1948, has been attractively re-issued in 
The New Windmill Series. This story of the misfortune that came to the 
household of Kino, the fisherman, with the finding of a great pearl, is a 
parable perfect in the simplicity and restraint of its prose. 


THE ARK, by Margot Benary (translated by Clara and Richard Winston). 
[Macmillan, 6s. | 
There are too few books for children dealing with social problems of our 
time. Is it because we want to escape them, keeping only the legend, the 
fairy-tale, the nightmare? Perhaps fantasy will stale in time and we shall have 
more books like The Ark—the sincere, moving story of a family trying to 
start life again in war-shattered Germany. Although written without under- 
tones (indeed, the author’s emphasis is upon human personalities and their 
integration in time of trouble) this book may bring home to young minds 
the effects of war. 


THE ADVENTURE OF WHALING, by Frank Crisp. [Macmillan, 4s. 6d.] 

A specialist’s book, this has no doubt been printed as an addendum to natural- 
history study in schools, but for the reviewer it made heavy reading. For a 
boy who fancies the whaling-industry when he leaves school the book is 
admirable, if only for its plethoric detail; but he would have to be a boy who 
feels no sympathy for whales, because the book has none. 


SON OF DARKY, by Judith M. Berrisford. [Macmillan, 2s.] 

Short books like this—amply illustrated and telling a compact, exciting story 
—make excellent class-readers. Children usually absorb information about 
other countries far quicker through tales than through the geography books. 
In this series—‘Far and Wide Stories’—the publishers claim factual informa- 
tion—and the one reviewed deals with the Australian bush. Eleven-year-olds 
will love the theme: faithful and renegade sheep-dogs brought together to 
outwit a ‘bad-man’. Illustrations are good and the exercises at the end on 
each chapter should assist the teacher. 


THEY WENT TO SEA, Edited by A. E. M. and J. C. Bayliss. [Heinemann, 
45.] 

Most teachers, I find, because there is no golden mean for tastes and because 

their estimation of pupils’ interests differ, tend to neglect many pieces in 

prose-collections. Hence, however concise the collector has been, much 
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to take all this space to advertise } 


It 1S unusual two small books at only a shilling 


each, but we think they are worth your attention. 


is by a small committee 


Notes on English of Eton Masters who 


found that certain mistakes are made over and over again, 
and wrote this book to help to correct them. 


We have sold nearly 10,000 in six months. 
Notes on Punctuation ,,,.%°”. 
¢ Eric Partridge, 
the acknowledged expert. We suggest that this new book 
sa good shilling’s worth for anybody’s desk. 


From your usual bookseller. 


_o~ BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD OL 
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THE AUGUSTAN WORLD 


Life and Letters in 18th Century England 


A. R. HUMPHREYS 


‘A work of formidable industry, sensitive understanding, pre- 
cise scholarship, and admirable clarity . .. There is an engaging 
modesty about his presentation, there are little patches of 
charming diffidence which delight our attention.’ HAROLD 
NICOLSON (Observer) 16s. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


The latest re-edited volumes 


CYMBELINE, edited by J. M. NosworTHY 18s, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, edited by JoHN R. 
BROWN 15s. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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book-space is wasted—as it is not wasted with a good, continuous narrative. 
Although the collection reviewed covers a wide field—from a sea-episode in 
Roderick Random to Kon-Tiki—and much of it is exciting enough, both 
teachers and children will, I think, prefer the complete short-story included 
Blow up with the Brig by Wilkie Collins to the other pieces, just because 
extracts are unsatisfactory. They can be followed up with the complete books, 
but how often does this happen? 
V. H. MOLI 


SENIOR DRAMA 


THE FACE OF VIOLENCE, by J. Bronowski. | Turnstile Press, 9s. 6d.] 


SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR, by Luigi Pirandello. 


| Heinemann, §s. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF ONE-ACT PLAYS. | Heinemann, 5s.] 


060666966066 6595556565665965969556595595659556599990 


TWO SAINTS’ PLAYS: ST. CHAD OF THE SEVEN WELLS, by Leo Lehman; ° 
and MAN’S ESTATE (sT. RICHARD), by Robert Gittings. [Heinemann, 
4s. 6d.] rs 


THE LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, by Mona Swann. [Macmillan, 35. 6d.] 


WILLIAM POEL AND THE ELIZABETHAN REVIVAL, by Robert Speaight. 
[ Heinemann, 215.| 


Mr. Bronowski calls his book ‘an essay, with a play’. The essay is a pointed, 
convincing, humane examination of the problem of violence in a modern 
industrialised urban society; lucid mostly, but sometimes making a rather 
queasy pseudo-poetic use of the symbols it is one of his purposes to exami 
—‘the sphinx walked on velvet feet, blood on her claws, below the walls of 
the city state’. On the whole a competent summary of modern psychological 
opinion, and its bearing on moral attitudes; the topical references are enlight- 
ening, and the cool tone and absence of appeals for a new religion refreshing. 
Highly recommended for the VIth form library. 

The play seems to me unsuccessful. Mr. Bronowski has endeavoured to 
construct as it were an exemplum or morality which shall embody the ideas 
and points of view of the essay. I am convinced by the arguments, but left 
cold by the Audenesque charade into which they are put. But it’s well worth 
reading and discussing in the School Dramatic Society. 

There is no need to recommend Six Characters in Search of an Author. The 
translation is the first to be published of Pirandello’s definitive text, and reads 
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Points of View 
A Selection of Provocative Prose 
Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 


Essays illustrating the various ways in which controversialists arouse 
attention and stimulate thought on topics of general interest. Authors 
represented include Bertrand Russell, C. E. M. Joad, Aldous Huxley, 
J. B. Priestley, H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett. 4s. 
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A Modern Treasury 
Selected and arranged by Mary Daunt 
The 112 poems in this collection are all the work of modern poets 
British, Irish, American and Canadian. Particular attention has been given 
to their suitability for being read aloud in class by teacher or pupil. Notes 
are included as a guide to the reading of the more difficult poems, and to 
explain difficult words and proper names. Se. 


Maemillan & Co. Ltd 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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! ENGLISH ONE 


1, RAYMOND O’MALLEY and DENYS THOMPSON 


er This is the first book of a new five-year course to Ordinary level, 
by two authors who need no introduction. 

of English One lays a sound grammatical foundation, with a 
al systematic attack on spelling weaknesses and ignorance; and 
attempts to get pupils to understand the how and why of punc- 
tuation and the meaning of grammatical terms. 

The reading passages are an excellent selection from a wide 
range of literature, the exercises are always lively and ingenious, 
and there is humour throughout. The book is handsomely illus- 
trated by J. S. Goodall, R.1., R.B.A. 5s. 6d. 


h WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 
99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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easily. Whereas this volume is a welcome addition to Messrs. Heinemann’s 
Drama Library, their Second Book of One-Act Plays seems to me a waste of 
paper, and I find all three samples of religious drama very dull, though I have 
no doubt there is an audience to whom they will appeal. Mr. Gittings’ short 
play seems to me the most lively of the lot. 

The life of William Poel is fascinating for anyone interested in the history 
of taste, and of the development of Shakespearean stage production. Poel 
was a devoted, single-minded selfless enthusiast, and we are all in his debt; 
and yet he was a man who could amend, in Measure for Measure, ‘he has 
got a wench with child’ to ‘he will shortly be a father’. The book is well 
put together. It is perhaps too specialised for most school libraries, but worth 
its place if the money is available. 

T.R.B 


JUNIOR DRAMA 


A COTSWOLD MYSTERY, AND OTHER PLAYS, by A. E. Pritchard. [Mac- 
millan, 1s. 10d.] 

ALI BABA and EIGHTEEN CARAT LUCK, by Clifford Holmes. [Macmillan, 
2s. 6d.] 

THE KING WHO TOOK SUNSHINE, by James Reeves. [Heinemann, 2s. 6d.] 

TREASURE ISLAND, by Malcolm Morgan. [Heinemann, 2s. 6d.] 

Boys and girls like action in their plays, but action is not in itself enough 

to make a good play for boys and girls. With the exception of Mr. Reeves 

the writers of these plays are so anxious to accumulate incident in their plots 

that they leave themselves little scope for developing character, for establish- 

ing mood, or for humour. 

The King Who Took Sunshine is often funny and sometimes imaginative. 
It offers juvenile actors clearly delineated parts and the author varies his dia- 
logue style to bring out the differences between the characters. The play 
offers no undue difficulty in performance and should be especially popular 
with girls aged from 10 to 12. A rare play with a natural appeal which does 
not patronise its audience or its cast. 

Treasure Island must attract the adapter, but Stevenson’s plot calls for num- 
erous changes of scene. Mr. Morgan has reduced these changes to a minimum 
whilst keeping the essential story, but the action is so rapid that he has not 
built up to his situations effectively. Stevenson’s dialogue taken straight from 
the book carries the play along buoyantly, but Mr. Morgan’s own interpola- 
tions, though infrequent, are a sad anti-climax. A presentable version. 

A Cotswold Mystery is for uncritical boys who demand crook plays with 
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A COURSE FOR Pupits 1!—15 YEARS 


OUR OWN LANGUAGE 


Book I Ourselves and Words 
II English Through Activity 
III Thoughts, Feelings and Words 


“ENGLISH FOR CITIZENS” 


covers the kinds of English that are of greatest 
practical value in work, social life and leisure. 
The argument, which develops throughout the 
book, is brought home by down-to-earth ex- 
amination of such topics as: Why and How 
Newspapers Differ—Testing the Truth of 
Slogans— How Advertisements make their 
** Appeals” —etc. 

Copious exercises are closely keyed to the 
exposition, making the book a complete and 
coherent teaching instrument which goes far 
towards meeting the special Problem of the 
Fourth Year. Book 4 completes the Series. 
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constant action, and who do not balk at improbable coincidences and ex- 
tremely flat dialogue. Assuredly not for the literature lesson. 

Ali Baba has a pantomime plot and cast, with an admirable donkey but no 
real dame part. It has plenty of facetious pantomime dialogue, and girls who 
are longing for an excuse to dress up would greatly enjoy performing it. Its 
companion piece, Eighteen Carat Luck, tells a modern market- place story, but 
develops neither humour nor pathos. Either would have saved it. 

H. G. EARNSHAW 


FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


A MANUAL OF ADVANCED ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS, by Ber- 
nard Blackstone. | Longmans, tos. 6d.] 


Mr. Blackstone’s book has three parts. The first is grammatical; the seconc 
deals with reported speech, essay, précis, paraphrase and punctuation; the 
third is called Studies in Literature. 

The first part is an imaginative treatment of the structure of the language, 
assuming a basic grammatical knowledge and avoiding the usual abstract (and 
often unreal or obsolete) g rrammatical approach. The author frames the sub- 
ject in what he calls “categories of thought’, and presents accessibly subtleties 
of idiom and refinements of usage with a fullness most textbooks do not 
attempt. This part can be w armly recommended. 

The second part is commendable; the sections on précis and paraphrase, 
particularly, are enlightened. If the one on essay-writing seems a little hum- 
drum, at least it contains sound examination advice, and perhaps in a book 
of this sort no more is required. 

The third part, by comparison with the rest of the book, is disappointing. 
Mr. Blackstone’s introduction to English literature is much like many others 
for foreign students, though the examples he gives are superior. There seems 
to be a missing link between the first two parts of the book and the third; | 
suggest that it is a section on English speech rhythm. This could be a much 
more vital introduction to English prose and poetry than academic discus- 


the book is inferior by ordinary standards, but it is a pity that Mr. Blackstone 
should be so free in his approach to the language and so conventional on its 
literature. However, the book concludes with a very well selected reading 
list. 

There are well devised exercises throughout. 
CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 


sions of verse-forms, metres and figures of speech. It is not that this part of 
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